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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


PARLIAMENT ought, by this time, to have been out on its holi- 
days, and it must be admitted that, within the last week, Mem- 
bers have evinced a laudable anxiety to get through their work 
with all possible despatch. On Monday evening, for instance, 
Mr. Gladstone brought forward his resolutions for reducing the 
Customs’-duty on paper to the level of the Excise-duty. What 
an occasion for a long debate! If these resolutions had been pro- 
posed at an earlier period in the session, they would have given 
rise to a discussion which would have lasted at least a week. As 
it was, before two o’clock on Tuesday morning, the whole thing was 
over. Mr. Puller moved an amendment to the effect that ‘‘ with- 
out desiring to prejudice the question of a reduction at a future 
period, of the Customs’-duty on French books and paper, the 
Committee does not think fit at present to assent to such reduc- 
tion.” Mr. Gladstone, and all the speakers on the Ministerial 
side, pointed out that the House was merely asked to keep a pro- 
mise that was made in the early part of the year, to fulfil a 
Treaty obligation, and to pursue the free trade principle to its 
logical results, no matter what might be the consequences to our- 
selves. Sir Hugh Cairns made an able speech, from the forensic 
point of view, but failed to prove that Government had wrongly 
interpreted that clause in the Treaty to which they appealed. Mr. 
Disraeli, it is said, made an effort to prevent a division, and there 
may be some truth in the rumour that he had attempted to dis- 
suade his own immediate followers from voting. Any how, it is 
quite clear that the Tories are not prepared for office. The ma- 
jority in favour of Government was 266 to 233. It must be 
added, moreover, that many of the Irish Members abstained from 
voting. Ministers had another triumph on Tuesday evening, 
when the European Forces (India) Bill, at length was read for a 
third time and passed. 

The Lords are beginning the work of the session. It is rather 
late, but this arises partly from the nature of the business which 
has occupied the Commons, and partly from the modern usage 
which restricts the Lords in originating legislation. Lord 
Derby asked the President of the Council to name the bills which 
Government intended to pass. The list of work accomplished 
since January last, is, perhaps, smaller than has ever been 
known, but then we can turn for consolation to the Commercial 
Treaty with France. 

An attempt, we regret to say without success, has been made in 
the Commons to pass into law the Union of Benefices Bill, 
which had been sent from the Lords. The Tories, of course, 
opposed it, although the only object of the measure is to trans- 
fer the endowments of the City churches, where there are large 
endowments dnd no congregations, to places where there are 
no endowments, and where thousands upon thousands of the 
Queen’s subjects never see the face of a clergyman. The dis- 
cussion took place on Wednesday, and, when six o’clock came, 
the House of Commons adjourned, leaving half the clauses of the 
bill untouched. 

Mr. E. James thought proper on Thursday night to move an 

; mt to the second reading of the Fortifications Bill, the 
object being to delay proceeding until the House should be in 
possession of further information as to the cost of the proposed 
works, The House divided, and the amendment was negatived 
ws majority of 143 to 32. On the same evening, a discussion 

place on the Galway Packet Contract, but the vote of 
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60,000/. for carrying out the terms of the contract was ulti- 


mately agreed to. 
We regret to record another disaster to the Consolidation of the 


| Law ; seven bills prepared by the competent hands of the Statute 
' Law Commissioners, examined and approved by the late and pre- 


sent Lord Chancellors, which had passed a Select Committee and 


86 | every stage in the Upper House, were withdrawn by the Solicitor- 


General on Tuesday, after a promise from the Attorney-General 
on the previous day that they should be proceeded with. Law 
Reform will never make successful progress until it is placed in 
If Solicitor-Generals and Judge-Advocates 
fail us, may we not consolidate their offices, in order that the 


| law may be consolidated in turn under the direction of a Seore- 
| tary of State for the Department of Justice ? 


The Syrian question is settled provisionally—very provision- 
ally, The terms of the convention to which, after so many 
formal delays, the Powers have agreed, are not inconsistent with 
what was generally expected last week. They have resolved 
that a force of 12,000 men shall be despatched to Syria to assist 
the Sultan in restoring order; and the Emperor of the French 
has been permitted to engage that he should at once furnish one 
half of those troops. Should a larger number than the 12,000 
be needed, a further arrangement will be required between the 
contracting parties. A naval force will be kept on the coast of 
Syria to assist the force on shore. The high contracting parties 
have agreed to terminate the occupation by the end of six 
months. The commander of the French troops will place him- 
self in communication with Fyad Pacha and General Kmety ; 
and as soon as possible they will be operating in protection of 
the Christians, On their departure, the French soldiers are as- 
sured by their Commander-in-chief that they are accompanied 
by the good wishes of Europe to a region where they will find 
the souvenirs of Godefroy and the Crusaders, of General Bona- 
parte, and the first Republic. 

The Emperor Napoleon is thus suffered to do at last what he 
proposed to do at first ; the interval of delay which has taken 
place haying been filled by further massacres, further demolition 
of towns, and outrages still more flagrant and exasperating. For 
instance, a vast number of Christian women have been sold to 
Mussulman populations, apparently at a distance, at the rate of 
about 4s. 6d. a-head. Much of this might have been pre- 
vented by a prompter assent to the chivalrous proposal of Na- 
poleon. 

We see it assumed by some of our contemporaries who may 
be thought to represent the official view, that the task of the 
Commander-in-Chief will be easy and his burden light,—that 
the Moslem will disappear at the approach of the European sol- 
diery, that order will be established forthwith, and that the 
army of rescue will be able to return punctually to date. In 
short, the French Commander-in-Chief is supplied beforehand 
with the motto, ‘‘ Veni, vidi, vici.” 

That is a kind of bill, however, which it is quite impossible to 
discount in the present state of the European market, and par- 
ticularly of the Turkish market. We are by no means certain 
that the Crusade will terminate so abruptly. By way of Con- 
stantinople, we have full confirmation of the reports from the 
European provinces of Turkey, that a Mahometan conspiracy has 
been long in preparation, and is ready to strike. Even in 
Scutari there are the greatest fears of a sudden and overwhelm- 
ing attack on Christians, which the representatives of the Euro- 
pean Powers are very ill prepared to resist. These reports from 
Constantinople do not add to the confidence of those who hope 
that the Syrian expedition may terminate in Syria within six 
months. 

Italy remains in the same state of uncertainty that we have 
lately described. Garibaldi is still winding up accounts with 
Messina and Melazzo; they are still expecting him on the oppo- 
site main ; the streets of Naples are disturbed by the unconcealed 
agitation of the Liberal party ; and in the provinces the reac- 
tionaries, who certainly have the countenance of the Court, take 
no steps to disguise their active machinations. The chances of 
an alliance with Piedmont appear to have departed; King 
Francis not perceiving that his only chance of saying his crown 
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was to adopt any terms which gould have been offered to him in 
Turin. In the Bjgdmgptese ogpital they are nog withept their 
anxiety ; Bertani tha as mé for Garibaldi, orgapized en. 
expedition to atteck the Papal territory; but Ricasoli stands ; 
prepared with a considerable force to back the counsel of Cavous | 
in repressing this ill-advised and ill-timed aggression. Daily, 
however, we have reports of Garibaldi’s arrival in the Neapoli- 
tan territory. 


The favourable reply of Austria to the proposal that Spain 
should be admitted to the Councils of the Great Powers has been 
followed up by a conditional assent from Prussia ; the condition 
being that Sweden should ‘he admitted to these Councils. If 
Sweden why not Holland? If Holland why not Belgium, Portu- 
gal, ‘‘Sardinia” ? And if Powers so limited in territory, why 
not all the indepandent courts of Europe? The proposal appears 
to us but the first germination of a plan for holding a Council 
of Europe periodically, or at least whenever occasion should 
require—the first step towards the establishment of a European 
tribunal with a European law. 








Tardily, apparently, but solely in consequence of motives of 
delicacy to the efforts of the friends of Mr. Brunel, a movement 
is only now made to do justice to the memory of Robert Stephen- 
son, whose great works are to be seen in every quarter of the 
globe. Lord Llanover gracefully leads the way, and Mr. Locke, 
M.P., follows, leading his profession. Newcastle, which has been 
se generously benefited by the largesses of Stephenson, Wales, 
in which he has reared his greatest monument, and Canada, now 
jubilantly about to open Stephenson’s last bridge, will join with 
Egypt and India in commemorating the memory of our great 
engineer. Where shall the monument be erected ; for many 
places will contend for the honour ? 





Debates and Proceedings iu Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 


Hovse or Lorps. Monday, August 6. Land, Loan, and Enfranchisement Bill j 
read a second time—Industrial Museum [sootiens) Bill; passed Committee—Tenure 
and Improvement of Land (Ireland) Bill; report, and Amendment eed to— 
Loaded Propecty Improvement (Ireland) Bill; withdrawn—Naval Discipline Bill ; 
report on A d ts received— Admiralty Jurisdiction (India), Senior Member of 
Council Bills (India); passed C it Supe: ion Act (1859) Amendment ; 

Committee—Syria; Conversation on Intervention. 

Tuesday, August 7. Law of Evidence in Chancery Bill; read a first time—Gal- 
way Harbour (No. 2) Bill; read a second time—-Militia Ballot Bill; Amendments 

to—Game Certific Bill; read a third time and ed—Rifle Volunteer 

‘orps Bill; read a second time—Naval Discipline Bill; read a third time. 

Thursday, August 10. European Forces India Bill; read a first time—Local Go- 
vernment Amendment Act (1859) Bill; read a third time—Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion Bill; read a second time—Rifle Volunteer Corps Bill; passed Committee—In- 
dustrial Museums (Scotland) Bill; read a third time and sed—Tenure and Im- 

rovement of Land (Ireland) Bill; read a third time—Gunpowder Bill; passed 

‘ommittee—Corrupt Practices Prevention Act (1854) Bill; passed Committee. 

Friday, August 10. Chancery Evidence Commission Bill; read a second time— 
Poor-Law ief (Ireland) Bill ; read a second time—Militia Ballot Bill; read a thi 
time and passed.—European Forces India Bill read a second time. 

Hovse or Commons. Monday, August 6th. Customs-duties; Resolutions on 
Paper passed— Refreshment Houses and Wine Licences (Ireland) Bill ; read a third 
time and passed—Plea on Indictments Bill; second reading passed. 

Tuesday, August 7. Roman Catholic Charities Bill; passed Committee— 
Industrial Schools Act (1857) Amendment Bill; passed Committee—European 
Forces (India) Bill; third reading passed—Customs Act; Resolutions on Malt 
Duty carried—Customs Act; Report agreed to—Titles to Land (Scotland) Act 
Amendment; read a third time—Criminal Law Consolidation Bills, seven in num- 
ber; withdrawn—Prisons, and Police and Towns Improvement (both Scotland) ; 
Lords Amendments agreed to—Land Improvements, and Emblements, &c. Bills 
(Ireland); orders discharged. 

Wednesday, Aug. 8. Union of Benefices Bill in Committee—Fortifications ; Reso- 
lution for Bank Expenses agreed to—Conjugal rights (Scotland) Bill; read a third 
ume, 

Thursday, Aug. 10. National Gallery and Royal Academy; Motion for Papers 
by Mr. Adderley withdrawn—Audit of Civil Service ; Sir F. Baring’s Motion carried 
—Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) Bill; read a second time—Ordance Map; 
8ir S. Peto’s Question—Galway Packet Subsidy ; vote carried—Consolidated Fund 

Bill; read a second time—Industrial Schools Act (1857) Amendment Bill; read a | 
third time—Titles to Land (Scotland) Bill; passed Committee and reported, with | 














Amendments— Land, Loan, and Enfranchisement Company’s Act ; read a third time 

—Conjugal Rights (Scotland) Bill ; read a second time—Roman Catholic 
Charities Bill ; consideration on Report adjourned Metropolis Local Management 
Act Amendment Bill; debate resumed, but House counted out. 

Friday, August 10. Syria; Mr. Sheridan’s Question—Paper-duty ; Mr. Bright's 
Question. 

Tue Parer-pvry. 

In the House of Commons, on Monday, the Cuancettor of the Ex- 
cHEQuER, before moving the resolutions of which he had given notice, 
explained some details. A variety of articles are dealt with in the resolu- 
tions, which generally are eo | at 16s. per ewt. duty; books admitted 
under international copyright it is proposed to charge lis. per ewt. ; 
paper-hangings at 14s. per cwt. ; teboard 14s. per cwt. All the other 
items explain themselves, and fall within a general view: the Excise- 
duty on paper in this country is 14s. per cwt., and 6 per cent additional, 

ing 14s. 8d. and a fraction ; and it is “‘ proposed to add 1s. 34d. by 
way of compensation to our paper-makers for the disadvantages of the 
Excise, and for the advantages which the French paper-makers enjoy 
under the Customs law, so as to make the amount as near as possible 
equivalent to the 7th article of the treaty.” The resolutions are in two 
parts : one relates to importations under the treaty with France; the other 
generalizes the ment by which we are bound under the treaty, 
and lays down one for importations from all the world: the resolu- 
tions gre counterparts of each other. The question for discussion is a 
very small and minute question either as respects the revenue or its effect 
upon the trade. @nly a few thousands a year are levied for duty on 
foreign. paper;. of diminution of that duty would be to in- 


e Queteme-xyenne by stimulating consumption; but it is not 
ae 





in # matter of importance. 


Exagee hensi 

msions j 
ti exist as to + beg con 4 one after anothe, 
every digas of producers has wen game tone ne: 
and jons. But if eal is qhage to f paper-makers, it 


a proof that we have been taxing the Briti to an enormous ang 
unjustifiable extent. The Government asked, “ What may we ¢. 
pect from this disturbance of interests? what will be the advantage 
the British public by the change in the law?” The Government “4 
not stand minutely or exclusively upon the advantage”’ from the 
but there will be advantages to certain branches of trade, particularly jg 
certain times of special demand, when the consumer of paper will 
the power to call in aid the productive power of foreign countries to 
of his own, and thus reduce the pressure upon the market. It is in ogg. 
nexion with principles of high importance, pledges of honour in oq. 
nexion with the French commercial treaty, and Pledges of poli » gt 
this question is to be considered as important. He with reat 
surprise that gentlemen in the House doubted whether her Majesty gy 
bound to pro’ a reduction of Customs-duty on foreign paper, unde 
the 7th article of the treaty, Ifthe French duplicate of the treaty is x. 
ferred to, it will be found to point to the articles of merchandise ngmej 
in the 8th article, which are the subjects of Excise-duties. The 9) 
article refers to a long list of commodities, to be admitted duty free, oop. 
tained in a prior article, of which it is said, that if one of the cont 
Powers finds it necessary to im an Excise-duty on any home many. 
facture an equivalent Customs-duty may be imposed on its importatiga, 
The introduction of this article is ‘“‘ a distinct witness” of the meaning 
of the 7th article. The 7th, 8th, and 9th articles all hang together; 
the 7th makes provision for goods now subject to Excise-duties ; the & 
makes provisions as to articles specially interesting to France ; and th 
9th makes provisions for the liberty of the Legislatures of both countrig 
to impose duties on articles not now subject to duties. The co 
ence between the Governments as evidence of the meaning of the 7h 
cle ll passages fi hich lays d 

** T shall quote two very short es from it, one which lays down th 
general prtasiote, the other which = lains distinctly and positively di 
policy and office of the 7th article of treaty. The general principle iy 
this, and it will be found in the mid@le of the third page of the co 
dence. On the French side it was ‘ to be a general transition from prokil 
tion and high duties to duties of a moderate rate.’ On the English side ¢ 
was to be ‘ the total abolition of Customs duties on French products w 
fiscal considerations will it, and a reduction to the lowest practi 

int, together with an entire abandonment of any protective imposts @ 

alf of British and against French commodities = Oa fiacal consider: 
tions will not allow total abolition,’ I address myself to the candour, i» 
genuousness, and honour of an assembly of British gentlemen ; and I ag 
whether they will not admit that, as far as the intentions of the two com 
tries are concerned, as far at least as the intention of Great Britain is cm 
cerned, it is beyond the possibility of dispute that our intention and me» 
ing were to part in every case with every vestige of what may be called pm 
tected interests. That is the general principle ; but that is not all, fora 
page 6 of the correspondence my noble friend issues this instruction in pam 
graph C.: ‘ To frame an article ay ubich her Majesty’s Government shal 
engage to propose to Parliament that the duty of customs generally on» 
ticles imported from France to this country, but which are subject here # 
duty of excise, shall be reduced to a rate as nearly as may be equal to th 
duty of excise, together with reasonable allowance for the costs which sud 
a of excise may be shown to entail.” 
he stipulations of the treaty were laid before the House one by om, 

before a vote was taken upon it, or before the Address was voted. itws 
said an assurance was given by Lord John Russell as to the prohibitia 
of the export-duty on rags. A mountain was made out of a —e 
The Oy ages of France proved too strong for the Government. 
hoped the British House of Commons would set a better example, 
There is no question so insignificant as this question of rags to the pape 
maker, “1r, ” as is the whole case. Ye you want to buy inthe 
dearest market, by all means go to France ; she is obliged to import ~~ 
for her own use. The communications of the French and British 
vernments had been conducted in a spirit of “uniform liberality an 
mutual accommodation.” This is not the first attack made on the treaty; 
an attack had been made on the article of coal, under “the daring 
leadership ” of Mr. Horsman. Matters looked serious ; the French Ge 
vernment offered to recede from that stipulation in order to secure the a 
ceptance of the treaty. We have had a repetition of the same libenl 
conduct; nothing was more cruel to the paper-makers than the coum 
Mr. Puller proposed, for he would simply Seco them in a state of su 
pense between this and the opening of the next, he ho “not to 
early’ session. The law officers of the Crown had defined this question 
as within the treaty, The opposition arose from protection, which as Mr, 
Gladstone sarcastically said— k 

‘Is just like a confession of sins—nobody has any difficulty at all @ 


.making general confessions of being very unworthy, of falling greatly be 


low the standard of duty; but touch him by pointing out to him some pat 
ticular act he has done that is wrong, and {tnmrediately he is in arms for & 
own defence. And so it is with protection. I admit there are some dit 
tinguished exceptions—that there are men who would be free traders B 
their own case, but they are the exceptions to the rule, and exceptions W 
prove the rule; for unquestionably the people of England have not been free 
traders cach man in his own case. Those at any rate whe have been com 
nected with any particular kind of industry have uniformly entertained this 
originally respectable, but now I must say, after sq much experience, very 
chimerical apprehension of mischief, and even of Utter ruin that was to be 
brought upon them by the enforcement of the free Made principle. There 
is a certain kind of inconsistency and coherency to,be found even in the 
wards of a lunatic asylum, and in the arguments of these gentlemen there ¥ 
the same coherence and consistency to be found; but I never saw a © 
which was not devoutly persuaded that its own case was in its nature § 
special exception, and of course every trade has got some feature or © 
that belongs to itself, and is not en of in precisely the same form 
others. They uniformly fix, that is the form the malady takes—they ual 
formly fix upon that particular feature, and say that though free trade 8 
perfectly right in every other case, yet that by reason of that particular fea- 
ture it is not applicable to their case. I believe it would be perfectly pot 
sible for an ingenious man to frame a schedule of those protectionist arg 
ments with blanks to be filled up, one day with paper, another day 
corks, another day with shoes, another day with silks; but still—fill up the 
blanks as you may, the skeleton of the argument—the bone and substance 
the argument are always precisely one and the same.’’ 

We have been engaged forty years in progressively extending the #P- 
plication of the principle of om of commerce, 
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“ t have you done to the paper-maker? He seeing a country where 
it ip disadvantageous for him to make paper, has not he the benefit of the 
w of free trade? Is there an article to which it has not been 
applied? In other countries the machinery of the paper-maker is subject 
toa heavy tax. In this eountry it is subject tomo tax at all. In foreign 
countries the chemical appliances of the paper-maker are charged with 
taxes, not one farthing of which has to be paid here. In other countries 
every commodity which the paper-maker uses is commonly charged with an 
enhanced price arising from restrictive legislation. In this country the 

per-maker wears shoes, and Northampton trembled at the change in the 
tariff under which <_ shoes were to be introduced. The paper-maker 
wears gloves, and Yeovil and Worcester trembled at the importation of fo- 
reign gloves. The paper-maker drinks wine, and wine is now for the first 
time brought into competition with British beer and spirits. Under these 
circumstances, unsustained by a single precedent, but with every precedent 
against him, the -maker comes to the Legislature, and cays, ‘ Reverse 
the whole principle upon which you have acted for the last twenty years, in 
order to continue to me an advantage which is necessary for my existence, 
but which in every other class of producers has turned out to be a delusion 
and a snare.’”’ . 

The Chancellor denied that there was any scarcity of the raw ma- 
erial: we have never been an importing country. He quoted a letter—. 

“ There is positively no scarcity of rags, nor ever was, in this country 
It is true we import, ‘but it isa particular kind for a particular purpose- 
The best of all material for both coarse and fine papers is the refuse of and 
worn out ships’ rigging, and so abundant is it that on the 16th of May last, 
at the dockyard Government sale at Portsmouth, I bought the best and 
cheapest I ever had; above half the lots were passed, not obtaining a 
bidder, although the Messrs. Cohen and others who supply the trade and 
know their wants were present to purchase if necessary.’ 

The raw material of paper has been much cheaper of late years. In 
1840, we exported 6 millions of pounds of paper, and 20 millions of 
pounds of rags were inported. We now import 32 millions of pounds of 
rags, and export 20 millions of pounds of paper; increase of paper 
export, 15 millions; increased import of rags, 12 millions. The 12 
millions of rags represent 9 millions of paper; we have therefore 
increased the export of paper over the im of rags, and we export 
2000 tons of rags ourselves, and import 12,000, which make in paper 
9000 tons; so that we send out more paper than we import rags. 
Singularly, the paper we export is made from the rags weimport. How 
can we do that? Does it pay? Where does it goto? Principally to 
the United States, Is it not curious that we are able to meet the 
French, who are to flood this country with cheap paper, and beat them 
in the markets of America? there the English paper-maker goes and, in 
the teeth of the Frenchman, sells his paper made of rags, which he 
says he cannot obtain, Messrs, Cassell have to buy their paper here or 
pay 23s, 4d. on paper imported, say from Germany. Paper is the raw 
material of their manufacture; the tinished book is the manufacture 
itself. German paper, printed in Germany, to drive Messrs. Cassell out 
of the market, is bought in at 15s. per ewt.; that is the state of British 
legislation. The Chancellor called on the House to do justice; setting 
an example of equity, firmness, and cgay. 

“To make the case perfectly intelligible, I may say that the principle is 
precisely as it would be in the case of the miller if we said to him, ‘ We 
will admit foreign flour duty-free, but we will maintain the duty on corn.’ 
The miller is 80 nearly related to the Corn- laws that the illustration is com- 
plete, and it exhibits distinctly the principle on which my honourable friend 
is inviting us to act. These are really my last words on the subject, and I 
must say, with to the first resolution now before the House, to which 
I confine myself, I cannot for a moment doubt as to the dictates of our own 
self-respect and sense of honour and dignity as a hagheniane, nor as to the 
conclusion towards which policy, prudence, and justice must direct us. It 
has been said by an observer of human nature that there is always some- 
thing touching in doing a thing for the last time, however insignificant the 
thing may be. It makes an appeal to the feelings, although the thing itself 
may be small, ) at you know that you will never have to do it again. 


_ is really * last time’ with regard to the whole question of Protec- 
ion. 
The Chancellor then moved— 


‘22. That, in lieu of the duties of Customs now charged on the articles 
undermentioned, the following duties of Customs shall, on and after the 
16th day of August, 1860, be charged thereon on importation from France 
and likewise from Algeria, if the produce thereof, into Great Britain and 


Ireland, viz.— s. a. 

Books, being of editions printed in or since the year 1801, bound or 
unbound, the cwt. ...sssecceseesees eannnete anacp cansqncnee 

Books admitted under treaties of international copyright, the ewt. 15 0 

i i a le Ante ooo 1 O 
Paper, viz.— 


Brown paper made of old rope or cordage only, without separating 
or extracting the pitch or tar therefrom, and without any mix- 


ture or other materials therewith, the ewt.........++. eoecccese 16 0 
I a painted, or stained paper-hangings, or flock paper, the 
p STR e SSeS eee dedsueeccosacenscccccesccccsoneses Gecvceccece 14 0 
Gilt, stained, coloured, embossed, and all fancy kinds, not being 
paper-hangings, the cwt.............csssesees See asedoccccios 16 0 
Waste paper, or paper of any sort not particularly enumerated or 
: described, not otherwise charged with duty, the cwt............ 16 0 
Pysttinasl, SAD GUE, asdsndeicoensescsceseac senses ssencesssens . 1b 0 
Prints and drawings, viz.— 
Ce ne cases 16 0 
Admitted under treaties of international copyright, the ewt....... 15 0 
—— Or at the option of the importer— 
Gingle, cathe s0s..pecseseseanceseees joccadepedeaabins sieves 0 04 
Bound, the 4ozem.......csccececccsseees Gunvuscssaccqesescn © OF” 


_ Mr. Poruer moved an amendment—“ That, without desiring to pre- | 
judice the question of a reduction at a future period of the Customs duty 
on books and paper, this Committee does not think fit at present to as- 
sent to such reduction.” He did not call upon the Committee, he said, 
aa a the resolution on a question of reciprocity, the paper-makers as | 
f ly being Free traders, and desiring only fair terms; nor in a spirit 
of retaliation, but as a defensive measure, to save the paper-makers from 
— Mr. Puller discussed, at considerable length, the doctrines put 
orward by Mr, Gladstone, and contrasted the manner in which Parlia- 
in had treated the sugar-planters with the short and summary mode 
dee ich it was pro to deal with the paper-makers. He disputed 
’ construction put by Mr. Gladstone upon the language of the treaty, 
a cae that the question was not what the Government intended, but 
wry ¢ plenipotentiaries did, and it was impossible that the 7th article 
could bear the construction which Mr. Gladstone had endeavoured to 
Give to it, Even if that construction should be adhered to, still the spirit 
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of the treaty was to give to the paper-manufacturers a protection against 
unfair competition. 

Mr. Curipers observed that it had been alleged, as an argument 
against the resolution, that the principal paper-making countries imposed 
a prohibition or a prohibitory duty upon the export of rags; whereas it 
was a matter of fact that several large paper-producing countries, in- 
cluding the United States, levied no duty upon the export of that mate- 
rial. 

It had been assumed by the honourable Member for Herts, and by others 
outside the House, that the great paper-making countries of the world 
imposed either a high duty or an absolute prohibition on the export of 
rags; and, taking that fact as a basis, they were told that they were 
bound to maintain this imposition in favour of the paper-makers of this 
country. But the principal paper-making country of the world did not 
place any prohibition on the export of rags. rance, at the present 
moment, produced annually about 71,000 tons of paper ; the Zollverein 
about 40,000 tons. These two countries and Belgium were the oy 
instances cited. But the United States, a> ~ os annually 120, 
tons of qu out of from 170,000 to 180, tons of rags, placed 
no export duty whatever upon regs. The population of Canada was 
well known to be partly French, and in Lower Canada the majority of 
the population were French, who would therefore naturally prefer French 
produce. But in the year 1858, the import of paper by Canada amounted 
to 78,500/., of which 60,000/., or about two-thirds, came from England; 
26,700/., or about the remaining one-third, from the United States; an 
the amount imported from France and the Continent was only 1800/. alto- 
gether. Again, in Victoria, the entire amount of the paper imported was 
158,5007. The portion of that amount which came from the United States 
was only 2500/., and the whole of the remaining 156,000/. came from our 
English manufacture. In the case of India, the item of paper was mixed 
up with that of books and stationery under one head ; and the whole amount 
of import into that colony of the three articles was 227,000/. Of this 
amount, 182,000/. was contributed by Great Britain, and France furnished 
only 20,000/, ; the remaining 25, Pmnong from all other nations, in- 
cluding the United States. So at the Cape the total imported amount was 
22,000/., of which only 500/. came from foreign countries, the whole of the 
remaining 21,5007. being furnished by Great Britain. The total export of 
paper from this country was between 7000 and 8000 tons a year. In one of 
the colonies a newspaper was published which had the largest circulation in 
the world after the Zimes and two or three of the penny papers in London, 
The circulation of this paper, the Melbourne Argus, was something «bout 
14,000 a day. It represented a large amount of capital, and one of the 
partners in the concern resided habitually in this country, mainly in order 
to make the necessary purchases for the paper, and to direct operations for 
the purpose. One of the principal of these purchases was paper, The con- 
sumption was about 200 reams of newspaper paper a week, making 360 tons 
a year, or about one-twentieth ‘part of the entire quantity exported from 
this country. Now this amount was so large, that the pur r would feel 
little hesitation if he could get paper cheaper in France and Belgium, in 
having recourse to those countries. The Committee well knew that in these 
matters nationality was not a very material consideration. But the whole 
of this paper was purchased in England, because it was the cheapest mar- 
ket. During the seven years in which the paper had been established not 
one pennyworth of foreign paper had been purchased for this undertaking. 
Now with these facts, he thought the Committee might safely assume that 
the interest of the paper-makers was safe in the hands of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in whose resolutions he fully voncurred, 

Mr. Crosstey said when some of his (Mr, Crossley’s constituents, who 
were paper-makers, came to him, he asked them whether they thought it 
right that the whole of the West Riding should be taxed, and should 
give a penny more than paper was worth, in order that the paper-makers 
might get a living. 

a living. It wasa mistake to suppose that paper was made from rags only. 
It was made from cotton waste, linen waste, ropes, and many other articles. 
Last year this country imported only 2,000,000lbs. of paper, whilst it ex- 
orted 20,000,000lbs. ; and as the effect of remitting the Customs duties would 
ye to increase the export, the paper-makers would be better off than before. 
With regard to the treaty, he (Mr. Crossley) had lately visited Paris as the 
er of his own business before the French commissioners, and he 
felt bound to say he thought there was every disposition on the part of the 
French to carry out every article of the treaty to the letter, and even more. 
They had sacrificed 3,000,000/. of revenue by taking off the duties upon the 
raw material, and great fears had at first been expressed in France, which 
were now, however, giving way. 

Mr. Macvrre observed that the question raised by the amendment was 
whether the Customs’-duty on paper ought to be abolished at the present 
moment. The paper manufacturers in this country were in the same 
position, fettered and embarrassed by the Excise-duty and regulations, 
as described by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Budget speech. 
This was not, then, a time to expose them to unfair competition. The 
question was one not of honour or of free trade, but of justice, 

Sir H. Carrns said the Chancellor of the Exchequer had assigned two 
grounds for the resolution—that the House was bound to it by the treaty 
and by the principles of free trade. If they were committed by the 


| treaty, what was the use, he asked, of any other reason ; and if not, why 


could not the discussion slumber on till next Session? The object of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, was transparent. If any hesitated 
as to the one, they might be caught by the other. What was the case 
of the paper-makers? ‘They said their trade employed a large capital 
and 40,000 or 50,000 persons; that there was no material from which 
practically they could produce paper in any quantity but rags; that the 
supply of rags in this country was limited, and they were obliged to look 
to foreign countries, where the export of rags was either prohibited, or 
subject fo aduty of 9/. a-ton, which was equivalent to a tax of 1jd. per 
lb. on the paper; and that a large quantity of foreign papers was even 
now consumed in this country, and if the Customs’-duty on forcign 


| paper was altered they would be no longer able to compete wi 


foreigners. ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer had made no other reply 
to these allegations than an appeal to the principles of free trade, and to 
facts resting upon anonymous authorities. What he (Sir H. Cairns) 
asked, then, was an inquiry into the facts, and if they should turn out to 
be as stated, the paper-makers must submit, ‘The interpretation put by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon the treaty, Sir Hugh subjected to 
a very rigorous criticism, commenting upon the conflicting constructions 
he had applied to paper and to hops, remarking, with reference to the 
latter commodity, that if the treaty had been violated, it had been vio- 
lated by her Majesty’s Government. He insisted that the construction 
of the treaty upon which the Chancellor of the Exchequer now relied 
would affect the whole of our Customs’ revenue. Referring to the state- 
ments which had been made on the part of the Government, that that of 
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France would remove the prohibition of the export of rags, he suggested 
that there could be no objection to the adoption of the amendment to keep 
open the matter in order to see what the French Government would do 
next Session. 

The ArrorNey-GeneERAL entirely concurred in the plaudits awarded to 
his honourable and learned friend, Sir Hugh Cairns, for the great 
“ forensic” effort he had made, and proceeded to give what he sincerely 
believed to be the true interpretation of the treaty. In a very clear 
exposition of the 7th and 8th articles, he showed that the case of the 
Paper-duty was governed by the 7th, which provided for the admission 
into the United Kingdom of merchandise imported from France “ at a 
rate of duty equal to the Excise-duty which is or shall be imposed upon 
articles of the same description in the United Kingdom.” Besides the 
honourable obligation contracted under the treaty and considerations of 
expediency, the House was bound, he thought, in justice to consumers 
and other manufacturers, to put an end to a particular monopoly by 
adopting the resolution. 

Mr. Norns opposed the resolution. : 

Mr. Heniey maintained that the Attorney-General had not met the 
arguments of Sir H. Cairns. He (Mr. Henley) put more faith in men’s 
acts than in their words; and the Government had not only acted them- 


selyes, but had made the House act in a different manner in the case of | 


hops, and the Attorney-General did not venture to touch that question. 
He could not understand, he said, why the Government should induce 
the House to put different constructions upon the treaty at different times, 
and he thought they ought not to place the House in so inconsistent a 
position. He should support the amendment. 





of Bengal, termed only a ‘‘remonstrance.” He insisted upow the 
loyal and mutinous acts of that army, which had been attempted to be 
palliated, as fully vindicating the alteration in Lord Clyde's opinion ai 
the measure of the Government, who had no intention to interfere »; 
the rights of the officers. Upon the political part of the question, he gy, 
nied that there was any real foundation for the suggestion that 
change would affect the rights and opinions of the Natives of India, 

Dr Lacy Evans, with reference to the statement of Mr. Baring that th 
rights and privileges of the officers of the local foree would not be inter, 
fered with, observed that the bill did not say that, or any thing but thy 
there should be uo local European force in India ; and his complaint way 
that the bill did not tell what was intended. It was «vowedly 
upon the alleged mutiny of the local army of Bengal ; but he contendg 
that there was nothing in the papers to bear out the allegation of mutj 
The men had founded a claim upon a statement made in that Hou 
by the First Minister of the Crown. Mr. Horsman rose, ho gg 
merely to enter his final proptest against passing this m 
which, when introduced, proposed the maximum of change g& 
companied by the minimum of npr and information, and he com, 
plained that Parliament had not been afforded an opportunity of forming 
an accurate judgment upon it. He objected to the bill, not for what j 
contained but for what it omitted. There was nothing on the tace of 


_ Which showed what was the plan of the Government; upon this poing 


Lord Joun Russet1 said the construction put by Sir H. Cairns upon the | 


treaty was subtle, refined, and scholastic, but it was not its plain mean- 
ing. The common-sense meaning of the 7th article—which might, per- 


haps, have been better worded—was that when articles like these, sub- | 


ject to Excise-duty here, were imported from France, they should pay a | 


Customs’-duty equal to the Excise-duty. The argument against the 
resolution founded upon policy was the same he had often heard,—that 
free-trade was an excellent thing, but a particular article was always} to 
be excepted from its operation. At the end of a series of successful legis- 
lation for forty years upon free-trade principles the Touse, he hoped, 
would not be frightened by the hobgoblins conjured up by Mr. Puller. 
Upon the ground of obligation under the treaty, and upon that of wisdom 
and policy, he called upon the House not to exhibit to the world the dis- 
creditable spectacle of an attempt to escape from our engagements. 

Mr. Disraexi pointed out what he regarded as inconsistencies on the 
part of the Government, and thought it very extraordinary that on the 
6th of August a jaded House of Commons should be called upon to con- 
sider a decision regarding a particular branch of industry, and that a 
great Parliamentary struggle should take place. What was the cause of 
this strange proceeding ? It was supposed that the House was bound to 
entertain this question under and by virtue of the commercial treaty 
with France. This question then arose—had we entered into this en- 
gagement ? Upon this point the arguments of Sir Hugh Cairns had not 
been met. The so-called treaty, he insisted, was an unfinished nego- 
tiation, and there was nothing unjust or unreasonable in telling the Go- 
vernment that it was unnecessary to decide this question with precipi- 
tation, but that it would be wise and expedient to delay the decision, and 
accept the policy recommended by Mr. Puller. Lord Patmerston ob- 
served that the question for the Committee was whether they should or 
should not fulfil the conditions of a treaty with a Foreign Power, and 

ursue those principles of free trade adopted by all sides of the House. 
He was surprised that there should be any doubt as to the construction 
of the 7th article of the treaty, than which, in his opinion, nothing could 


be plainer. The House had unanimously voted an address approving | 


the treaty, and the same House was now called upon to evade the exe- 
cution of one of its engagements. He had not heard a single argument, 
he said, that should prevail against the resolution, either on the principle 


of the treaty ov ou that of free trade and protection, and the House was | 


bound te maintain the honour of the country. 

The Committee divided—For the amendment, 233; against it, 266 ; 

majority, 32. The original resolution was then put and carried. The 

evond amendment was negatived without a division, and the second 

resvlvtion agreed to. Another resolution increasing the duty chargeable 

on Wine, according to the quantity of proof spirit, was also agreed to. 
Evrorran Forces (Inp1a) Brrw. 

On Tuesday evening, the order of the day was called for the third read- 
ing of the bill. A long and spirited debate occurred, principally directed 
against the bill as a whole, and, to a large extent, nearly a repeat of the 
debate of last week. 

Mr. Dopson argued against the abolition of a local army, urging the 
authorities which had been arrayed against the measure antecedent to 
the mutiny, the insufficiency of that plea, the patronage that would be 
added to the large amount already enjoyed by the Horse Guards, and the 
objections founded upon sanitary and financial grounds. Sir H. Wi- 
LovcuBy could not help thinking that this bill would have most im- 


portant consequences. The House had not been told how the amalga- | 


mation was to be carried into effect. The problem could be solved in 


only one way—by causing a large number of the Indian officers to retire | 


on full allowance; and in the present state of the Indian finances, the 
embarrassments of which were becoming alarming, this would be a most 
perilous course. A strong objection in his mind to the change was, that 
it would leave no other force in India than an army of the Line and na- 
tive troops. The policy of the Government ought to be to induce European 
soldiers to remain in India. Sir T. CoLennooxe reiterated his objections 
to the measure. The ground laid for it in the mutiny had been, in his 
opinion, emphatically contradicted by the papers. Sir J. Expuinstone 
moved to defer the third reading for three months. He complained of 
the papers being kept back, and laid great stress upon the financial por- 
tion of the question. Mr. J. B, Smrru, referring to the reasons and the 
authorities brought forward by Sir C. Wood Jast year for maintaining a 
local army, observed that some mystery seemed to hang about this 
question. In his opinion the weight of authority was in favour of a 
local foree. Mr. 'T. G. Bante defended the conduct of the Government 
in relation to the measure, and replied to objections which, he remarked, 
had been often made and as often answered, founded upon the sup- 
posed encroachment upon the authority of the Governor-General, the 
difficulty of obtaining competent officers, the expense attending the 
ehange, the health of the troops, and the recent conduct of the local army 


the House had no information, and it ought to have had it before paggj 

the bill. Mr. Horsman recapitulated the specific objections to the me. 
sure, grounded upon the expense of abolishing the local army, upon thy 
patronage that would be transferred to the Horse Ciuards, and upp 
sanitary considerations ; and he contended that all these questions shou 
have been fairly submitted to Pirliament before so large » change wy 
proposed, and this in opposition to the unanimous opinion of the Coungj 


of India, who had considered it not only as a —. but in « civilan § 
Ho 


political aspect. Sir C. Woon, in answer to Mr. Horsmen’s complsi 
of want of information, reminded the House that, when be introducg 
this measure he gave an ample explanation of the views of the (oven. 
ment, and that he had repeated those explanations, and the reason why 
it was necessary to take the opinion of the House upon this question, 
He denied that the Government were in possession of all the tacts eo. 
nected with the mutiny in August last year, when he proposed to retais 
the local army. Circumstances were subsequently changed, and wih 
this change opinions altered, and it was not thought safe to maintain, 
local army in India. In reply to the various exceptions taken to th 
measure, he entered very fully into its merits, admitting that Indig 
authorities differed as to the expediency of an amalgamation of the By 
ropean army. The amendment was then negatived, and the bill wasread 
a third time and passed. 
Foxtirications (Exrenses) Brit. 

On Thursday, on the second reading of this bill, Mr. FE. |}s c= moved 
a resolution that, before the bill was proceeded with, further information 
should be rendered as to the cost of the proposed fortitications. Sir 
Cuantes Narrer seconded. Mr. Sipney Hernenr explained that out 
of the five millions for defences, one half would be for land and one half 
for sea defences in round numbers. He entered into a variety of detail, 
as to the probable expenditure at each point. Colonel Dickson sup 
ported the amendment; Lord Excno op it; Sir pa Lacy Evaw 
would yote for the second reading. Mr, Mansexx wished for further in 
rome § Mr. Bernat Osnonne opposed the second reading, anc did sin 
his highest vein of sarcastic humour: he commenced by n»ming Lan 
Elcho ‘the founder of the Volunteers.” 

‘* The most natural person to take up this question of 11,000,000/. is the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but—you may call it carping criticism if yu 
will—why is he never present, why has he never given an opinion ups 
this subject > Then, again, why is the Member for Ashton-under-Lym 
never here when this subject is discussed? Why, in 1858 he brought ina 
motion to cut down the estimates altogether, and yet now, whenever this 
question comes on, he cuts his stick. Nothing can be more natural whe 
the House is asked to vote 9,000,000/., than that we should ask for e 
information, and therefore, instead of talking about ‘carping criticism,’ 
should have been astonished if my honourable and learned friend had bem 
satisfied with these estimates. The noble lord (Lord Elcho)—who of coum 
has an interest in the question—for, if it be proved that fortifications ared 
no use, ‘Othello’s occupation will be gone’—the noble lord tenders his 
thanks to the Prime Minister for only asking 9,000,0007. 1 «also tender my 
thanks, although for a different reason—I am thankful that, io the present 
spirit of the House of Commons, and that which prevails ont of doors, he 
has not proposed to erect a complete Chinese wall round the island.” 
(Great Laughter.) 

Denouncing the panic-mongering spirit, and with stinging irony ridi- 
culing the pamphlet of Sir D, M‘Dougall, Mr. Osborne came back to the 
Ministry—“ When we are talking about estimates, let us remember that 
this House, which was to cost 750,000/., has really vost %,000,000 


“And so it will be with these fortifications. We know at the beginning 


of the session the estimate for the Chinese war was 800,000/., and now 
it is 3,000,0007. We can’t get any information upon this subject, for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is not here. I say he ought to be here t 
defend his plan. I ask, what is the opinion of the Chancellor of the Bx 
chequer upon this plan, and echo answers ‘ Nothing.’ All criticisms, 
foreign and English, are against the Commissioners’ report. It was sil 
ply the plan of seven respectable gentlemen. Sir 8. wre and Mr. 
Wurre supported Mr. James, 

Lord Patmerston complained that the House had been dragged into® 
discussion upon the main question—“‘If it be the fact that truth is one, 
and error is infinite,” he might contrast the settled views of the Ministry 


| with the discordant sentiments about them— 





‘It is amusing to see the different views which different Members take 
of this subject, according to their different lines of thought. Military men 
and those who have chiefly directed their attention to the manouvres © 
troops in the field say ‘Do not give us fortifications, give us #n important 
addition to the regular army,’ forgetting that a great addition to the regu- 
lar army would be, perhaps, quite as expensive as these fortitications, 
it would be good caby for the single year for which it was voted, or that we 


must go on year after year maintaining in time of peace disproportionate 

military establishment to stand in lieu of the permanent fortifications W 

we propose to erect. Military men are for troops. My honourable @ 
allant friend the Member for Southwark, and other naval men, are for ships. 
fe says—‘ Don’t tell me of men on land, don’t tell me of works, give me 

ships. IfI have ships enough I will anchor them off Portsmouth and Ply- 

mouth, and will take care that those ports shall be safe whatever may hap- 
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y interests in other parts of the world.” Then come the lawyers. 
The ee been modest and +. not stated their remedy. I suppose they 
would meet the enemy with an injunction, or issue against him a writ of 
ne exeat regno to prevent his leaving his own dominions. These are all 
mighty good methods, but upon the whole I am inclined to think that the 
majority the other evening were of opinion that permanent defences will 
be the cheapest and most effectual for the purposes for which they are pro- 





Combating all the schemes ous ested, and defending the Government 
plan, Lord Palmerston asked the House to pass the second reading. For, 
143; Against, 32; Majority, 111. 

Tue Garway Contract. _ 

Mr. Larne moved a supply of 60,0007, for the Galway subsidy in a 
speech of great length, in the course of which he sketched the history of 
Mr. Lever and Mr, O'Malley Irwin's sub-contract most amusingly : ad- 
miring the “ Arcadian simplicity” of Mr. Lever and the “ Spartan 
virtue” of Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Laing asked for the money, lest we should 
get a character for “repudiation.” : 

Mr. Bouverte opposed the vote. “The transaction was shapen in 
iniquity and conceived in fraud and corruption.” Fully going into the 
details, Mr. Bouverie concluded by a hope that the House would not, 
“by giving its sanction to the contract, make itself a party to anything 
so culpable and disgraceful.” 

Mr, Wurrrstpr defended the contract on national and international 
grounds, ‘The action of Irwin against Lever had a ridiculous result ; it 
ought not to uffect shareholders who knew nothing of the facts of that 
case. 

Mr. Cxawrorp thought that Parliament ought to have exercised the 
option before the company had been called upon to find the money to 
build the vessels. 

Mr. Diseases defended the contract and the conduct of the late Go- 
yernment by reference to evidence. 

Mr. Rorsuck (who was loudly called for) defended himself with great 
spirit and foree— Bex 

‘“‘ The right honourable Member for Kilmarnock has accused somebody— 
it is not certain whom—of corruption. 
contract which we are now discussing was mainly negotiated by myself; so 
that, if there be corruption, I must have something todo with it. Then the 
person on the other side, representing the Government, is Lord Derby. Thus 
the two persons entering into this corrupt bargain are first of all Lord Derby 
and myself. Now, Sir, what motive had I? I recollect stating some time 
last year that my motive was a general motive—that I thought a great ob- 
ject was to be attained, and a great benefit conferred upon Ireland. And I 





It has been stated before that the | 


remember the right honourable Member for Portsmouth looked on me with | 


perfect astonishment, which he expressed pretty much in words—to think | 


that anybody could act upon such a motive. Le gave the House to under- 
stand that he fancied I must have some personal object. Well, if there 
be no personal object in myself, who negotiated this contract; if 
there be no personal object in Lord Derby, who, as it is stated, 
also seated it, where is the corruption? ‘Oh,’ but it is said, 
«Mr, Lever has had acorrupt motive.’ Now, Sir, there is noth: >, in a case 
of this sort like getting hold of some one who can be made a scapegoat. 


Mr. Lever is that scapegoat, and he is to carry all the sins of the people | 
Ho: Why, having | 


into the wilderness. w does he show his corrupt motive ? 
expended a large sum of money in ships, he sells those ships to the com- 
pany. Does he get money for them? Nota bit of it. He gets the shares 
of the company, and if the company failed his money is lost."’ 

Speaking for himself Mr. Roebuck added— 


The Government of France, however, had expressed an opinion that it 
was desirable that Spain should be added to the five Powers, and in refer- 
ence to that proposition, or suggestion, the Government of Austria had 
answered that the Emperor of Austria_would have no objection to see Spain 
placed in the same rank with the five Powers, but he thought the case ought 
not to be turned into a precedent for the admission of any other Power. The 
Government of Prussia, on the other hand, had expressed an opinion that 
it would be injurious to the Protestant States of Europe if the number of 
the great Powers were altered by admitting a Roman Catholic Power, and 
if that were done it would be desirable that Sweden likewise should be 
admitted. It was also to be considered that Portugal signed the general 
treaty of Vienna, and it would not be desirable that Spain and Sweden 
should be admitted, and Portugal, which entertained some jealousy with 
regard to Spain, should be excluded. If all these States were admitted 
there would then be eight great Powers instead of five. But it must also 
be considered that Sardinia, a very thriving country, might put in her 
claim too, and in that case there might be nine great Powers. Now, con- 
sidering that since 1815 the concert of the five powers had on the whole 
very well preserved the peace of Europe,—and the preservation of that 
peace was the object of the concert—it ——_ to him very undesirable 
to change the present state of things in this respect. At all events, before 
the next meeting of Parliament the Government would not consent to any 
change for the admission of Spain among the great Powers. 

Syria. 

On Monday, in the Lords, the Earl of Suarrrspury asked Lord 
Wodehouse— 

‘* Ts it to be understood that the foree sent to Syria on the present occa- 
sion is to be employed solely for the purpose of maintaining the peace of the 
country, and that the authorities in command are not to interfere directly 
or indirectly in the administration of the civil and religious affairs, affecting 
either Moslems or Christians, of the Turkish Government? ”’ 

In consequence of the concessions of religious liberty by the Porte, 
large masses had fallen away from the Greek and Latin Churches, and 
even from the Moslems, who were called seceders and sometimes prose- 
lytes— 

** T was in conversation, not long ago, with the son of a man, a converted 
Moslem, who has in Constantinople a large chapel where between 300 and 
400 worshippers attend every Sunday, pulachealie Mussulmans who have 
embraced the Christian religion. As contrasted with the old condition of 
Constantinople, this is a considerable change. An American missionary, the 
Reverend Mr. Dickinson, writes—‘The Bible is sold openly in the streets 
and in their mosques side by side with their Koran.’ There have been es- 
tablished in Syria a great many denominations of a similar description, 
and I believe your lordships will see that the Turkish Government, though 
weak, is not insincere, and that the Turkish central Government does de- 
sire that reforms, and particularly religious reforms, should be carried to 
completion. But there is a large reactionary party—the old Mussulman 
party-——who are, in a great measure, the authors of the present disturbances. 
That reactionary party must be overthrown, and must not receive any ex- 
traneous assistance arising out of the peculiar difficulties of the present 
time, and the agency now employed, to put down those outrages. A very 
curious fact is this, that the Druses, although in hostility to the Maronites, 
are not hostile to them as Christians. They are hostile to the Maronites as 
neighbours with whom for a long time they have had grievances and quar- 
rels, but it is a remarkable fact that the Druses show no opposition to Chris- 
tians. Although when their blood is up and they are in conflict they do not 
draw distinctions between different sects, yet to the Christians, as such, 
they have no hostility, and in proof of that I will read a letter from one of 


| the most eminent American missionaries, who, writing in February from 


“* He found, soon after he had taken an interest in the Galway line, that | 


he had thrust his hand into a hornets’ next. Imputations of the foulest de- 
scription were cast upon him, and it had actually been stated when this sub- 


sidy had been obtained that he had made a very large fortune, and it was | 


seriously believed that he was to have 5000/, a year by it. The man who 
showered down terms of disgrace upon another in the manner which had 
been done in this case must be himself incapable of feeling what was dis- 

1. But when he saw that the contract was introduced in connexion 
with the name of a man who was not connected with it—a man whom he 
never saw till he went into a court of justice, and who had no more to do 
with the contract than he (Mr. Roebuck) had at that moment to do with the 
moon, end who was now known to be a convicted forger, and to think that 
such a man’s name should be brought into that House as the means of 
wounding him, was, he said, disgraceful on the part of those who used such 


isoned arrows; and he was in a condition to laugh them to scorn, as he | 


id those who used the arrows, and the arrows themselves.” 
_After some further conversation of a desultory character, the House 
divided. Aves, 145; Noes, 39. Majority, 106. 


NaTIONAL GALLERY. 


(Cheers.) 


On Thursday, Mr, Apprertry moved for a copy of the plan and esti- | 


mate of Captain Fowkes for a National Gallery; the estimate amounted 
to 34,000/., but it had been rejected by the First Commissioner of Works. 
* Mr. Contronam hoped that nothing would be done in the matter of 
the National Gallery until the House met again next session, especially 
as a very large expenditure of money was involved. He had heard with 
astonishment that the Royal Academy was to be allowed to remain in 
the building at Trafalgar Square. The whole of this question called for 
serious and minute consideration. 

Mr. Cowrer had rejected Captain Fowkes’s plan simply because he 
thought it was a bad one, In 1857, Lord Paumensron visited the Na- 
tional Gallery, and, after examination, came to the conclusion that the 
great central hall could be made available as a picture gallery. Plans 
had been given in by Mr. Pennythorne. His impression was ‘that Cap- 
tain Fowkee’s plan would cost 60,0007. or 70,0007. Ile had no objection 
to produce the correspondence. Sir Jouxn SHELLry urged the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, that the Royal Academy should be removed 
elsewhere. Lord Joun Manners joined in the suggestion, and said that 
Lord Derby's Government had proposed to remove the Royal Academy 
to Burlington House. Lord PALMERSTON urged the House not to ex- 
pend more at present than the 13,0007. in the vote ; a permanent arrange- 
ment would be costly, and had better be deferred. 

Mr. ADDERLEY accepted Mr. Cowper’s offer of the correspondence, and 
withdrew the motion. 

Srary. 

In the Commons, on Thursday, Mr. H. Baru asked whether any 
application bad been made to admit Spain to the rank of a first-rate 
Power, and if so, what was the intention of her Majesty’s Government ? 

Lord J. Rossen said it did not yet appear that Spain herself had 
made application or expressed any desire officially to be admitted to the 
rank of a first-rate Power in association with the five Powers of Europe 
who were usually denominated first-rate Powers— 





the now famous Deir-el-Kamar, says— 

“The Druses 2 oe immovable, but very useful, in the Providence of 
God, on account of their opening the door for Christian schools, and blunting 
the edge of persecution. It is very difficult to effect an entrance 
where they do not form a portion of the population. They are the 
instruments of good to others, often screening Protestants and defending 
their doctrines.” 

One gentleman, who had resided more than 20 years in the north of 
Syria, had told him that French agents in great numbers have been 
openly declaring that if the Mussulmans and members of the Greek 
Church fell away to the Latin Church they would receive the protection 
of the Emperor of the French. A most remarkable falling away of 
40,000 to the Latin Church took place in Candia some six or seven 
months ago. He objected to the French troops alone interfering in 
Syria. 

“Lord Woprnovsr said a commission would proeced to Syria to inquire 
and bring the guilty to punishment. It was not intended to interfere 
with the civil and religious administrations. 

‘ Pusiic Business. 

The Earl of Derny asked Earl Granville as to the intentions of the 
Government with respect to the bills now awaiting the second reading. 
The changes made in the Ecclesiastical Commission Bill by the House 
of Commons, rendered it necessary for its promoters to consider whether 
they would prosecute it further. The Poor-law Continuance (Ireland) 
Bili would require to be passed, but as it is a mere continuance bill the 
Ifouse should guard against considerable alterations which had been in- 
troduced. As to the bills in the other House, a very strong case indeed 
ought to exist before the rule which the Lords had laid down is departed 
from. The European Forces (India) Bill could not be delayed without 
increase to the difficulties and dangers of the question, Earl Gran- 
VILLE, after describing his proposed course upon the several bills men- 
tioned, and also the Friendly Societies, East India Stock Transfer and 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland), and Fortification and Works Bills, hoped 
the House of Lords would “ not strike work five or six weeks before the 
end of the session.” He dissented from the doctrine that continuance 
bills ought not to contain new provisions. Lord RrprspaL® was not in 
favour of relaxing the rule except in cases of urgency, Such a measure 
as the Fortification Bill might be urgent, and therefore might be con- 
sidered, but he did not think any other measures should be proceeded 
with. Other noble lords expressed the same views 

Tue Minirta Bator Buz, 

In the Lords, on Tuesday, on the motion that the report with amend- 
ments be received, the Marquis of Saisnury objected to the reduction 
of the ages up to which men can be ballotted for—from 35 to 30. Earl 
De Grey and Rrron urged that the younger a man is, the less incon- 
venient is it to him to be forcibly taken away from his civil occupation 
to serve in the Militia. When the ages to which the Ballot was ap- 
plicable were from 18 to 45, the number of persons liable to it in 1800 
was 1,900,000; in 1815, it was 2,329,000; now, aceording to the 
Registrar-General, the number between 18 and 30 is 2,227,000, The 
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Earl of Denny suggested that if the maximum age be reduced from 35 to 
30, might not the minimum age also be advantageously reduced from 18 
to 16? Earl Granvitze thought the suggestion judicious, and, on con- 
dition that the maximum age was to be considered open on the third 
reading, the report was received. 

Rirtzx Votunterr Corrs. Pracristnc Grounps. 

Earl Dz Grey and Rrron having moved a resolution to suspend the 
standing orders, stated that the object of the bill which he proposed to 
read a second time, is to enable Volunteer Corps to acquire practising 
grounds; at present, corps have the utmost difficulty in obtaining 

unds, It is one of the first essentials of Rifle Corps that the mem- 
rs should be good shots, know how to use the rifle well, and be prac- 
tised in the use of it. Earl Spencer supported the motion, which was 
carried, and the bill was read a second time. 
Nava Discretine Brix. 

The Earl of Harpwicks objected, on the third reading of this bill, to 
some of its provisions ; the bill proposed to substitute imprisonment to 
be inflicted instead of corporal punishment, a step quite in accordance 
with public feeling. But when a fleet was in presence of an enemy, or 
where it was of importance that the strength of a ship should not be di- 
minished, punishment must proceed, very much in accordance with 
the old system. The bill provided that there should be an inquiry in- 
stituted by officers appointed by the captain of the ship: such a tribunal 
would exercise a great controul over the discipline of the ship which he 
thought would be best maintained by holding the captain responsible. 
He did not think the Board of Admiralty a good court of appeal; its 
means of judgment is written evidence against the oral evidence given 
before the officers. The Duke of Somersrt hoped that the discipline of 
the Navy would not be impaired by the clause which required an inquiry 
before corporal punishment was inflicted. The captain’s authority 
would not be impaired as he might sct aside, gn his own responsibility, 
the recommendations contained in the reports. of the proposed courts of 
inquiry. 
he’ bill was read a third time and passed. 

Kensincton GARDENS. 

In the Commons, the Civil Service Estimates were resumed in Com- 
mittee of Supply on Thursday. On the vote of 100,440/. for Royal 
ary and grounds, Sir Joun Suettey moved to reduce the vote by 

50/. for railings (afterwards reduced to 250/. for hurdles) in Kensington 
Gardens. Mr. A. Smrru pointed out gradual encroachments upon the 
Parks which were being ‘“ nibbled away” bit by bit, and a great hard- 
ship inflicted upon the working classes. Lord Joun Manners and Mr, 
Matis vigorously opposed the new horse ride. Mr. A. Mitis, Mr. H. 
Seymour, and General Pret defended the new ride. A division was 
taken—for the amendment, 48; against it, 71; majority, 23. 

Inpian Loan. 

Sir Cuantes Woop gave notice that on Monday he should move a 
resolution to empower him to raise a loan not exceeding 3,000,000/. for 
the service of Government. 

Out of a conversation arising from a question by Mr. Griffith, Captain 
Arcupatt defended the Grand Jury of Fermanagh from the observations 
of Chief Justice Monahan. Mr. Carpwett refused to enter into a dis- 
cussion on the matter, as there was a bill before the House on the whole 
subject. 

Tue Maxr-Dury. 

On the next order, for the further consideration of the 13th resolution 
of the Committee on the Customs’ Acts, as to the duty on the importation 
of foreign malt, 

Sir Frrzroy Ketty moved to re-commit the resolution, in order to 
move in the committee that the duty shall be 26s. per quarter, instead of 
25s. He discussed at much length the title of the British maltster to this 
addition of 1s, to the countervailing duty on foreign malt, which, accord- 
ing to his computation, could be brought to market for 43s. 6d. a quarter, 
while English malt cost 48s. 6¢., making a difference of 5s. a quarter in 
favour of foreign malt, taking the price of barley in the latter case at 42s. 
the quarter, and in the former at 40s, 

The Crancettor of the Excrrqver opposed the motion, observing 
that no considerable amount of malt came from abroad, and he believed 
the great body of maltsters were satisfied with the arrangement made by 
the Government under the treaty. 

After some remarks by Major Parker and Mr. Bass, the House divided, 
when the amendment of Sir F. Kerry was negatived by 86 to 49, and 
the resolution was agreed to. ‘ 

The report and resolutions on the Customs Acts’ report were agreed to, 
as also the report of Supply and the resolutions founded upon it. 

Mr. Carpweut stated that he had recommended the South Dublin 
Union to reinstate their Roman Catholic Chaplain, the Reverend Mr. Fox. 
Cromat Law Consoiipation. 

On Monday, in answer to Mr. Arron, the Arrorney-GENERAL stated 
that the bills for this purpose which had come down from the Lords had 
been very fully considered, both by the late and the present Law Officers 
of the Crown, and also by a Committee of the other House. The Go- 
vernment, therefore, meant to proceed with them, in the hope that they 
would not occupy much time. 

On Tuesday, the Soticrror-GenERaL rose, on the order of the day 
being called to go into Committee upon these bills, and moved to dis- 
charge the order for the committal of the following bills—The Offences 
against the Person Bill; the Malicious Injuries to Property Bill; the 
Coinage Offences Bill; the Accesories and Abettors Bill; the Forgery 
Bill; the Lareeny, &c. Bill; and the Criminal Statutes Repeal Bill. 

The measures had certainly been prepared with great deliberation and 
care, and he believed that they would be a great improvement upon the 
criminal statute law of the country; but they were not merely consolidation 
bills—they were bills to some extent amending the existing law, and assi- 
milating the law of England and Ireland. They were brought down from 
the House of Lords early in May, but it was not possible, owing to the state 
of business before the house, to read them a second time till about the 
middle of June. Since then the state of public business had prevented any 
further stage being taken ; and it was now obvious that they could not have 
justice done to them this session. Under these circumstances the Govern- 
ment felt that it would not be right to waste valuable time in making an 
ineffectual attempt to them through committee. They hoped, however, 


to be able to take them up again early next session; but whether it 

would then be advisable to refer them to a select committee, or pxss them 

> the usual manner, clause by clause, it would be for the House to de- 
mine. 











Mr. E. James, Sir Frrzroy Keriy, and Mr, Manis somewhy 
inted! ae oe disati ee oe course pursued by the 

icitor-General. ALMERSTON regret at being obliged 
concur with the Solicitor-General. s 
MisceLLANEOus. 

In the House of Lords on Monday, the Royal Assent was given, 
commission, to a large number of bills : among them were some of g 
lie nature—Queen’s Bench Act Amendment ; ‘osure (No. 2.) 
ly Societies Act Amendment; Local Board of Health ; Jews’ Act Amey. 
ment ; Census, England and Ireland; Adulteration of Food and Drink. 
Queen’s Prison ; Postage, Army and Navy ; Nuisances Removal ; (oq. 
mon Law Procedure Act (Ireland) Amendment; Municipal Corporatio, 
Act (Ireland) Amendment ; London and South Western Railway (King. 
ton Extension.) 

The Tenure, and Improvement of Land (Ireland) Bill, was reported, 
the House with amendments, as was also the Naval Discipline Bill. J, 
Senior Member of Council (India) Bill through Committee, 

In the House of Commons, Mr. M. Mrunzs gave notice that he woul, 
early next session, move for a Select Committee to inquire into the regu. 
lation, conditions, and rules of the diplomatic service. 

Mr. Berketey asked whether, as the Atlantic cable had failed @& 
agreement with the Company had not become void, and whether th 
Government would entertain applications from other parties? 
CuanceLLor of the Excuxreurr no objections to receive applicatigg 
from others, but, in consequence of the limited success already achieve 
the applications would be considered with caution. 

Mr. Cowrsr, in answer to Sir Joun Sueiiey, said that the gruyj 
upon which the new Foreign Office was to be built was not yet in 
session of the Government; next year a yote would be re 7 
would give an opportunity for discussion. 

In the Lords on Tuesday, the Lory Cuanceior brought in a billp 
remove doubts as to the power of the Judges of the Courts of 
to carry into effect the recommendation of the commission on evideng 
The bill was read a first time. 

The standing orders were suspended in order to read the Cong 
(Scotland) Bill and the Corrupt Practices (Amendment) Act 1854 a seem 
time, which was done accordingly. 

In the Commons on Tuesday, at the morning sitting, the Rom 
Catholic Charities Bill went into Committee: the 5th clause was omits 
on the motion of Mr. Setwyn; a clause was proposed by Sir &{@ 
Lewis, placing the disposal of all questions as to Roman Catholic Charitig 
under the control of the Charity Commissioners and the Court ¢ 
Chancery was added, and stands as clause 1. The 5th clause was the 
amended and inserted in accordance with the sense of clause 1, 4 
proviso was added that nothing in the Act should alter the Act of 108 
Geo. IV., and the bill was reported. 

The Industrial Schools Act (1857) Amendment Bill also went inp 
Committee: the object was to transfer the schools containing chilim 
committed under the Vagrant Act from the jurisdiction of the Spacatia 
department of the Privy Council to the Home Office. The Ist clam 
was agreed to, and on the motion of Sir Starronp Norrucorr, anothe 
clause was added, enlarging the authority of magistrates to deal wit 
complaints made by authority of the Secretary of State. 

In the Commons, on Wednesday, the Union of Benefices Bill wat 
into Committee. Considerable opposition to the clause was urged 
the Metropolitan Members ; its scope was limited to the metropolis 
one clause instead of five, as is criginally framed. Sir Samver Pm 
proposed a clause empowering the Secretary of State to sanction the ak 
of churches to other religious bodics. The principle of the clause ws 
assented to, and it was understood that on the report it should be inte 
duced. The House resumed at a quarter to six. Sir Gronce Law 
moved a resolution for a clause in the Fortification Bill to authorize 
ment to the Bank of England for management, as is usual in the case ds 
loan. 

In the Lords on Thursday, the European Forces (India) Bill was real 
a first time, after a statement from the Earl of ELLennoroven thats 
opposition was hopeless, amendments might yet be introduced. 

he Ecclesiastical Commission Bill was read a second time, by sue 
pension of the standing orders; a very strong and general expression 
censure was pronounced by noble lords who spoke upon the increased 
the Deanery of York from 1000/, to 2000/. a year by the Ecclesiastial 
Commissioners. 





=Avprr. Sir F. Barre moved, on Thursday, “‘ That the appropriation 
and audit of the moneys voted for the Civil Service Estimates are insuffici 
and unsatisfactory, and uire early amendment.” The resolution Ww 
supported by Mr. Hznxey, Sir H. Wrutovenny, Mr. Hankey, Sir Jaws 
Grauam, and being but feebly opposed by Mr. Larve and Sir Gore 
Lewis, was carried. 

OrpNaNce Survey. Sir S. M. Pero moved to discontinue the Ordoane 
Survey on the 25th inch scale, but withdrew the motion, after discussa, 
and an assurance from Mr, S. Herpert, that the 1 inch scale would 
completed before another appeal was made to Parliament. 








THE PRINCE OF WALES'S TOUR. : 

The Courier, a Newfoundland journal, reports the arrival of the Prine 
of Wales at St. John’s on Monday, the 23d of July. The Hero and her af- 
tendant vessels had been sighted in the offing, and instantly the new 
spread; as if by magic every window displayed a colour, every ¥' 
port mounted “bunting.” On Tuesday, the Prince and his suite 
amid the general joy of the multitude. Colonial beauty attended to grate 
the scene; the Governor, the Bishop, the two Roman Catholic Bishops 
St. John’s and Harbour Grace, the Judges, the Legislative and Exeeutivé 
Councils, the Speaker and House of Assembly, together with some twenly 
thousand inhabitants, eame to greet the eldest som of their . 
That nothing should be wanting to complete the seene, the French w# 
steamer, Sesostris, arrived just in time to enable her captain and officers 
join in the reception of England’s eldest son. Addresses were presented by 
the Governor, the two Councils, the Bishops of both churches on this occ 
sion thoroughly agreed, and by numerous bodies, to whom the Prince 
replied collectively. The replies are not the mere dry utterances of rf 
alty ; the speciality of the occasion has specially pointed the speeches ; to #¢ 
assembled crowd the Prince said— ted 

** Gentlemen—I sincerely thank you for the addresses which you have preset! 
to me, and for the hearty welcome which I have received from you all on landing 
upon the shores of this the earliest colonial possession of the British Crown. 

“I trust you will not think me regardless cf your zealous loyalty if I acknowledge 
these addresses collectively. 
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“ afford me the greatest satisfaction to re to the Queen the devotion to 
her 2 and person which has been as comiotekanty evinced by your reception 
f her son, as it is eloquently expressed in the words of the several addresses from 
bs on ice of this own end from the inhabitants of Harbour Grace. 
by the Queen to convey to you the assurance of the deep concerti 
she has ever felt in this interesting portion of her dominions. dae 
ings 


myself p lly, but above all of those hearty demonstra- 
of patriotism which ve your di rooted attachment to the great and free 
country of which we all gory to be catled the sons.” ’ , 

To the Legislative and Executive Councils the Prince replied— 

“ T thank you from my heart for your address. 

“Today I have set foot, for the first time, on the easternmost portion of those 
vast territories in North America which own the sway of Great Britain, and I have 
here a foretaste of the kind reception which I am led to expect in the more populous 

ions of the empire, which, in fulfilment of the duty intrusted to me by the 
ov I am about to visit. . . : 

“ Your anticipations of the pleasure and interest which I must take in all that I 
am about to see and learn in the great countries that are before me cannot fail to 
realized, and I shall indeed rejoice if my presence among you c2” conduce to a full 
appreciation of the sympathy in the —~ and 7 of this colony, which 
1 know is felt not less by the Sovereign than by the people of that country to which 
you have expressed your affection and attachment.” 

With err taste the Prinee coupled the Bishops of the two Churches toge- 
ther, and addressed them jointly, passing over the differences in opinion, to 
the common result of their labours— 

“ I receive with deep gratification the address which you have presented to me. 

“ The anxiety which has ever been manifested by the Queen for the promotion of 
all that concerns the religious, moral, and social condition of her people is well 
known to you. She will fore rejoice to hear that your labours in this island 
have been crowned with so large a measure of success, and that good order and obe- 
dience to the laws characterize the population among whom, by the Divine will, 

r lot has been cast. 

“ That the inhabitants of this colony may long live in the profession of an earnest 

faith, and at the same time in religious peace and harmony, shall be my constant 


“I shall carry back with me a lively recollection of this day’s 





yer. 
PT: Personally I thank you for your congratulations upon my safe arrival, and for 
your good wishes.” . ; 2 rs 
A grand ball took place in the evening, to which 1200 invitations had 
been issued. The Prince had a guard of honour, composed of the Royal 
Newfoundland Company and the Volunteer Rifle companies, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 


and 4. 

The Prince left St. John’s for Halifax on Wednesday the 26th. 

The New York Herald, which has a special reporter for the occasion, 
describes the levée, the ball, and the Prince’s movements generally at St. 
John’s— 

** Yesterday afternoon at three o’clock his Royal Highness held a levée, at which 
200 persons were presented. They represented ‘he various trades and societies. The 
citizens of St. John’s and Harbour Grace also presented loyal addresses. The 
Prince pleases the populace immensely by his hand e e and mild 
gentlemanly bearing. On Wednesday, a splendid regatta took place on Lake Quidi- 
vidi, near the city. There were ten boat races, the prizes ranging trom $40 to $25. 
The Prince was present and stayed about an hour. After partaking of an excellent 
collation, he rode leisurely round the lake and into the country. The crowd on this 
occasion was immense. There were thousands of ladies present, who joined heartily 
in cheering whenever the Prince appeared. A grand ball was given at the Colo- 
nial House. A gorgeous pavilion, representing a tent, was erected, and decorated 
with many-coloured flags, banners, and ribands, Some beautiful ——-! were 
also here and there dispersed. The bands of her Majesty’s ship Hero and of the 
various regiments were at hand, and greatly contributed to the success of the de- 
monstration. The whole city was again brilliantly illuminated. A dais was 
erected in the grand saloon for his Royal Highness. This was canopied with the 
crown plumes of the Prince of Wales, the English coat of arms, and the ancicnt 
motto, ‘Ich Dien’—I serve. There were thousands of persons of all ranks pre- 
sent. The Prince arrived at about ten o’clock, and was greeted with loud, enthu- 
siastic, and prolonged cheers—the bands playing ‘ God save the Queen.’ The 
Prince was dressed in the full uniform fe British colonel. He was accom- 
panied by the Earl of St. Germans, who was dressed in blue, with a badge, 
and the Duke of Newcastle, who wore his full uniform. 








The Prinee danced | 


six times during the evening, and remained with the company until half-past two | 


o'clock this morning. The dancing, on the whole, among the company was not 
very good. The Prince very affably and good-naturedly corrected some of the 
blundering dancers, and every now and then called out tle different figures of the 
dance. He is himself a very graceful and accomplished dancer, as he fully proved 
in the way he whirled through waltzes, polkas, and quadrilles. While he danced 
he was repeatedly cheered, and he very properly took a new partner whenever he 
stood up to dance. The people everywhere are greatly delighted. 
tending and genial disposition of the young Prince has gained him the affection of 
many true and worthy hearts. The noblemen who attended his Royal Highness 
did not mingle in the festivities of the dance. The ball was closed at three o’clock 
this —s but, before leaving, the Prince and suite expressed themselves greatly 
pleased at the cordial and affectionate reception accorded them. This has been a 
very fine, bright, and balmy day. At ten o'clock this morning, it was reported that 
the Prince would soon after leave Government House, on his way to the Hero, and 
consequently a erowd collected to glance at the fortunate youth. The numerous 


The unpre- | 


seats provided for the accommodation of the public were soon appropriated by the | 


ladies, who took the utmost interest in the proceedings, the Government officials, 
the Judges, the Justices, and the Attorney-General, most of the latter of whom were 
dressed in full official costume, with flowing robes aud wigs. The whole of the house- 
tops in the vicinity, and the masts and yards of vessels in the harbour, were covered 
with people. The harbour was filled with small craft dressed in rainbow colours, sport- 
ing merrily about in the tranquil waters of the bay. The bells chimed sweetly as 
the procession advanced, and the interest of the scene ev ery moment became 
greater. The Prince appeared on horseback. 


owing, no doubt, to my very hurried wanderings, I have as yet quite failed to pa 
ceive the joke of it, and find the geographical eccentricities of his intended eo 
to say the least of it, rather puzzling to a stranger not Sones acquainted 

the minute shades of difference as to time between the arriv one boat and the 
departure of the next, and only one which can take him on. I was most aiixious to 
reach St. John’s, Newfoundland ; and in the course of mg inquiries as to the best 
means I obtained a great deal of curious statistical information relative to that an- 
cient fishing metropolis. It was not, however, exactly of the kind I sought, inas« 
much as I am compelled to date from here now, and the result of the most searching 
and elaborate investigation which I have made on this subject is gradually leading 
me to the conclusion that nobody has ever been to Newfoundland—at least from 
here. The most ancient of mariners, the most experienced of coasting captains, 
could only direct me towards a little port with an unpronounceable Franco-Indian 
name, whence under certain peculiar contingencies there was a chance of getting @ 
fishing smack across to Newfoundland, A cruise off the banks in such a craft is at 
no time pleasant; and, when to its other drawbacks was added the strong proba- 
bility that it would arrive at St. John’s just in time to receive authentic details of 
what the Prince had done before he left there, I was more reluctant than ever to 
undertake it. I therefore determined on making the best of my way from Toronto," 

Halifax had been translated into a perfect bower; every street had a 
triumphal arch, some as many as twenty or thirty arches in a row. All the 
expenses of the reception at Halifax have m defrayed by private 
subscription, except fo arches which have been erected by the local 
government. Nothing is talked of, eaten, or advertised except in connexion 
with “the Prince; ’’ the name of his Mother is, however, often combined 
with his, and always in a way to gratify English ears. A grand ball takes 

lace the day after the arrival of the Prince; everybody is to pay the usual 

0 dollars for admission except the Prince and his suite, and ‘ persons of 
consideration.” The Ladies and the Militia are in arms against the 
Committee who have decided that they are not persons of consideration. 

The Canada programme is published. On the 18th instant, the Prince, it 
is expected, will arrive at Quebec ; ample provision is made for the entertain- 
ment of his suite, the Parliament House being fitted for their reception, 
On the 20th, the Prince will pay a visit to the Chandiére falls. On the 21st, 
he has a levee to undergo, and a ball to enjoy. On the 22d, he visits Lo- 
rette and the falls of Montmorency ; and on the 23d, he goes to Montreal, 
arriving there at two ».m., accompanied by a large number of steamers, 
which will come thirty miles to meet him: he will receive the municipality, 
On the 25th, the Prince is expected to attend the provincial exhibition of 
the Board of Arts and Manufactures, and the opening of the Victoria 
Bridge ; and a ball, a musical festival, and Indian games, an excursion to 
the rapids, and ‘a ganoe expedition to Lachine, with an inspection of the 
Volunteers, are arranged for the 27th to the 30th. On the 3ist, the Prince 
goes to Ottawa. Onthe 1st September, the Prince will lay the foundation-stone 
of the new Government buildings: 1600 workmen will have an entertain- 
ment on the occasion. On the 3d to Brockville; on the 4th to Kingston ; 
on the 5th to attend a regatta. On to Toronto on the 6th and 7th, by way 
of the Lake of the Mountain, receiving addresses and viewing the country. 
On the 8th, at Toronto, the Prince will open the University Park, hold a 
reception, and inspect the Volunteers. On the 10th he will go to Lake Sé- 
mese ; and on the 11th by rail to Sarnia; and thence to London. On the 
12th from London to Paris by the Great Western Railway (which can be 
accomplished in America, but not yet in Europe) ; thence to Brentford, Fort 
Erie, and y steamer on to the Niagara Falls. ere the route and move- 
ments are left open to doubt, as much depends on the Prince, who may pre- 
fer to stay at the Falls; but on the 17th he is expected to open the Agricul- 
tural Exhibition of Upper Canada at Hamilton, where several gentlemen 
compete for the honour of being his host. An entertainment is projected, 
at which a number of native Indians will be invited guests, 





Che Cunrt. 

Her Majesty and the Prince Consort, accompanied by Prince Arthur, 
Princess Helena, Princess Louise, and Princess Beatrice, embarked on 
board the Royal yacht Fairy, on Friday (the 3d), and were present at 
the Cowes regatta. 

The Queen and Prince Consort, accompanied by Princess Alice, 
Prince Arthur, and Princess Louise, rode on horseback on Saturday. 

Her Majesty and the Prince Consort attended Divine Service at Os- 
borne on Sunday. The service was performed by the Reverend G. 
Prothero. Princess Alice, Prince Arthur, Princess Helena, and Prinecss 
Louise, also attended the service. 

Her Majesty the Queen and his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 
accompanied by their Royal Hignesses Princess Alice, Prince Arthur, 
Prince Leopold, Princess Helena, and Princess Louisa, left Osborne at ten 
o’clock on Monday morning. 

At half-past eight o’clock in the evening her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort, with the Princess Alice, Prince Arthur, Prince Leopold, Prin- 
cess Helena, and Princess Louisa, left Buckingham Palace for the ter- 
minus of the Great Northern ‘Railway at King’s Cross, to proceed to 


| Edinburgh. 


His Royal Highness rode slowly | 


along, and the various trade processions followed him into the enclosure, preceded | 


by a great band of school children, dressed in white garments. All the vessels in 
the harbour were covered with flags and presented a very beautiful appearance. The 


Prince passed along the whole length of the procession, then, uncovering his head, | 


took leave of Lady Bannerman and the officials, and stepped into the barge in 
waiting forhim. His suite immediately followed, and then the guns of the war- 
ships and of the citadel belched forth their deafening thunders, which were 
reverberated through hill and valley, and echoed back again. At thesame moment, 
loud cheers arose frcm the manned yards of the vessels of war, from the merchant 
vessels and smaller craft, and from the shore. As a pleasing incident, it was gene- 
rally observed that the commander and crew of his Imperial Majesty’s war steamer 
Sesostris, entered fully into the general interest of the occasion. This noble vessel, 
=~ gaily decorated with flags and streamers, and all the yards were manned in 
honour of the Prince, who was pulled alongside of the Hero in his barge, passing 
nearly under the bows of the steamer of England's ‘faithful ally.” On stepping 
pod deck of the Hero, the Prince turned round, gracefully bowed, and then 
ay + ag nae is expected to arrive at Halifax on the 30th ultimo, but 
ra e doubt ing to cxist as to the date from local circumstances, 
Times are amusingly described by the “‘special’’ correspondent of the 
._\' The great gala days of Halifax commence in turn, and the whole town plunges 
a & Vortex of dissipation, in the shape of balls, dinners, reviews, regattas, oe 
pe) rd and assemblies, as numerous as can possibly be got through in the space 
for es $. On Thursday, the 2d of August, the Royal progress is again resumed 
city ic ohn 8, New Brunswick, though the route by which this picturesque little 
The fact i a is, for the present at least, wrapped in dense official mystery. 
weer. Is 7 at the means of communication between the provinecs are few and far 
Diines 3. ance ee may be made to facilitate the progress of the 
Ser aoe is suite, are likely to absorb them all. Once in Canada, it will 
Gen 7 enough to keep pace with his rather rapid movements; but in 
the =— when _to the difficulties of getting in at all is added 
bable that nty of ascertaining the route by which he travels, it is not all impro- 
left bel even the most indefatigable trackers of Royalty on these occasions may 
a -rmpea ” a ery day and almost every hour one hears of new 

n his travel, which upset all plans and speculations, and leave those 

ay in finding out the truth in utter bewilderment and despair. My adven- 
Search of his route might possibly be amusing enough to read, though 





The Right Honourable Sidney Herbert, as Secretary of State in at- 
tendance, joined the Royal suite at the station. 

Her Majesty and his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, accompanied 
by their Royal Highnesses the Princesses Alice, Helena, and Louise, 
Prince Arthur, and Prince Leopold, arrived at Edinburgh at ten minutes 
past eight on Tuesday and immediately proceeded to Holyrood Palace, 
eseorted by a pare He of the 13th Light Dragoons. The Right 
Honourable Sidney Herbert was in attendance on the Queen as Secretary 
of State. In the conrse of the morning the Queen, accompanied by the 
Prince Consort and Princess Helena, drove to Cramond to pay a visit to 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. The Lady in Waiting and 
two Equerries were in attendance. -Her Majesty returned to Holyrood 
for luncheon. Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent arrived at 
Holyrood at about three o'clock, to accompany the Queen to the review 
of the Volunteers. At half-past three the Queen, Royal Family, and 
suite left Holyrood in three carriages to review the Volunteers, 

1 Queen and Royal Family are now in their Highland hume at Bal- 
moral, 

The accounts received by her Majesty of her Royal Highness Princess 
Frederick William (Princess Royal) contain the satisfactory assurance of 
her Royai Highness’s convalescence, and of the good health of the young 
Princess, whose christening is fixed to take place on the 14th instant. 


Che Metropalis. 
The Poor Law Board is at issue with the City of London Union as to 
the exclusion of the Reverend Mr. Pocock, the chaplain, from the 
workhouse. The imperial Board requires the local board to wait the 
decision of Whitehall. 
On Saturday evening a very interesting eVént took place near Worm- 
wood Scrubs, beyond the Great Western Railway, where gipsies camp 
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and brick garths abound. The Bishop of London selected a hill in the 
Latimer Road, and preached to an assembled Gone about 1500 per- 
sons, Night fell ere the Bishop had concluded his address, and the 
scene of the gipsy and brick fires, with the occasional sound of a rushing 
train competing with Dr. Tait’s voice, was one of an unusual cha- 
racter, 

The Registrar-General says that London now covers 121 square miles—a 
square of eleven miles to each side. It is equal to ¢hree Londons of sixty 
years ago ; and its population, by excess of births over deaths, increases at 
the rate of 1000 per week. One in six of every death takes place in a work- 
house, hospital, asylum, or prison ; sad but conclusive evidence of the ex- 
tent of poverty, disease, mental and physical, and crime. 

The deaths of London last week were 1047: the average of corresponding 
week in ten previous years, 1237 ; showing a decrease of 190. The births of 
the week were 1752 ; 921 boys and 831 girls, being 90 more boys than girls : 
the increase of births for this last week over the births of the same week in 
ten years is 189. 

The Builder states that the purchase-money of the land required for the 

s-station at the Eastern side of Victoria Street, and North of West 
treet, is 179,157/., which is about 35,000/. an acre, or 7/. 5s. per yard. 
This is comparatively a small price to what is obtained in other parts of the 
city, and shows the difficulty of obtaining accessible dwellings for the poor 
at moderate rents. 

William Godfrey Youngman has been committed for trial for the murder 
of his mother, two brothers, and sweetheart. ‘The police have discovered 
that Youngman insured the life of Miss Streeter in the Argus Office for 100/. 
a few days before she was found dead. The banns of marriage had been 
published at St. Martin’s; the prisoner still persists that his mother com- 
mitted the murders, and that he killed her in self-defence. 

An appeal from a decision of the Lords Justices, confirming a decree of 
Vice-Chancellor Wood, was heard in the House of Lords on Monday in the 
cause Simpson versus The Westminster Palace Hotel Company. The 
Company had let to Sir Charles Wood, as Secretary of State for India, a 

rtion of the new hotel at a rent of 6000/. per annum, and an agreement 
e supply refreshments to the Government clerks at a tariff of charges 
sanctioned by the Treasury. The plaintiff, Mr. Simpson, is the holder of 
fifty 10/. shares, and his contention was that the subscribed capital was 
intended for the erection of an hotel to be carried on in the usual way, from 
which the tenancy of the Indian office was a deviation. The Vice- 
Chancellor and Lords Justices had decided that the tenancy was within the 
scope of the directors’ authority, and dismissed the bill. The House of 
Lords confirmed the two previous decisions. 

At the Middlesex Sessions on Monday, William Thomas Jackson, aged 58, 

leaded guilty to stealing ‘a paltry coat or two,’”’ from the lobby of the 
fhe House of Commons, and first-class waiting-rooms at Railway Stations. 
Previous convictions were proved against him ; his sentence on this occasion 
was three years penal servitude. 

A very painful inquiry was instituted at Bow Street on Monday, in the 
form of an accusation of manslaughter against William Slater, recently one 
of the attendants of Colney Hatch Asylum, arising out of the death of William 
Swift, a lunatic inmate. Up to five o’clock on Saturday the Mth of May, 
Swift was physicaliy healthy ; between seven and eight o’clock, Mr. Tyer- 
man, the medical officer, was sent for to ‘‘ the padded room,”’ where he found 
poor Swift dead. A post mortem examination disclosed that the breast bone 
and eleven ribs were fractured, besides other injuries. One of the inmates, 
Samuel Clark, gave evidence, first as to his own competency, and secondly 
as to the deceased being tripped-up, thrown, and ill-used. His story impli- 
cates another attendant named Vivian. Mr. Henry remanded Slater for 
further examination and refused bail. 

On Tuesday, William Vivian, the other keeper implicated, was brought u 
with Slater, and the charge of cruelty at Colney Hatch reheard and resumed. 
Another inmate, William Varney, was examined : the defendants were both 
remanded. 

Dr. Gourley of Edinburgh has been remanded upon a charge under the 
Fradulent Trustee Act, of having misappropriated part of the trust funds 
under the will of the late Mr. Samuel Rigg, solicitor, at Canterbury. Mr. 
Humphreys stated that a complete answer to the charge would be given. 

Mary Riley, the deaf and dumb thief, was tried at the Middlesex Sessions, 
on Wednesday. Found guilty after the evidence was interpreted to her by 
a gentleman from the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, proof was offered of pre- 
vious convictions, The Assistant Judge pronounced a_ sentence of five 
years’ penal servitude. Her brother was tried with her, but, as there was 
no case against him, he was acquitted. The brother and sister, about to 
separate, shook hands; the deaf and dumb convict forgot her part, and 
= bid her brother a ‘*Good-bye, Pat,’’ in the hearing of the whole 

ourt. 





*§. P.,” writing to the Zimes as to the conjectures made with respect to 


ess 
tenant, Mr. Henderson, and a land agent, Mr. Lowrie, and whi 
been handed to him in gold— ha 

‘* He declared that he did not expend a farthing of it in bribery; that he 
never gave M‘Galla single shilling of it; that he kept it in his pocket 
an hour and a half, and then, finding 200 sovereigns rather a weighty af. 
fair to carry about, took the whole sum to his inn, the Salmon, where he 
locked it up in his black travelling bag. He did not take it out again 
the evening, when he went home, taking the money with him. He then 
made a most extraordinary statement, to the effect that, hearing mon, vu 
going on the other side, and knowing the place to be corrupt, he 
that he might lose votes did he not also appear to bribe ; that he pw 
selected persons connected with him to get the money through, 
made them insist on having the whole amount in gold to look pak. 
suspicious ; that he wished to be supposed to bribe, but never meant really 
to do so, nor did he expend one farthing corruptly. He stuck to thy 
assertion with much appaeent candour, and seemed quite surprised 
the Commissioners should put a different construction on the transactig, 
from the one he did himself. He was pressed in every way on the subj 
and cross-examined by the Commissioners in succession, but he still main. 
tained that he saw age I odd ; that it wasa mere ruse; but upon Mp, 
Lushington asking him whether his real object was to obtain votes by pre, 
tending to bribe his supporters, and then to “ bilk”’ them, denied that the: 
was his object. What his object was the Commissioners seemed to thin} 
anything but satisfactory, and conveyed their impressions to him in y, 
| plain terms. He was then asked to send certain checks, accounts, 
| papers, and this very curious examination terminated. 
| _ A grand Conservative banquet took place at Newton Abbott, Devon, 
| Wednesday, in honour of Lord Churston ; 700 ladies and gentleman 
| sembled to do him honour by presenting to him a magnificent silver shieli, 

A “scene” of a painfully ludicrous character, took place at the Cro 
Assizes on Friday week. Mr. Justice Blackburn was on the Bench dip 
charging the Grand Jury with the old stereotyped compliment of “th 
thanks of the county ;”” Mr. Evelyn, the High Sheriff suggested the pp. 
priety of his lordship thanking the gentlemen who had been summoned, by 
did not actually serve on the grand inquest. The Judge refused ; the Sherif 
therefore, attempted to do the office, but was stopped by the Judge, whos 
last fined the Sheriff 500/., which was recorded. Better thoughts prevailet; 
the High Sheriff had forgotten that the Judge was his superior in court; the 
Judge had forgotten the gentleman. After an appeal to the Lord Chi¢ 
Justice, both Judge and gentleman, the fine was remitted, the High Sheng 
apologizing, and Mr. Justice Blackburn declaring he ‘‘ had no personal fee} 
ing, but must protect the dignity of the Court.” [Why are Judges so fond 
of playing at fines? Mr. Evelyn sent his cheque to the Judge, when th 
latter offered to remit the fine, so that in his case it was an inefficient pu 
ishment. The ‘‘dignity of the Court”’ is in a very bad way, if a finé ism 
quired to sustain it. True dignity is derived from the great magistn 
whose bearing ‘‘ magnifies the office.’’] 

‘* Observer ’’ writes to the Times, to complain of the conduct of Mr. Ju 
tice Keating to the Grand Jury of Dorset: he says—*‘* The new Judgesan 
systematically inclined to behave offensively to county magistrates. At th 
late Summer Assizes for Dorset, held at Dorchester on the 23d of last July, 
the hour appointed for meeting was nine o’clock, a.m. It has always bee 
the custom from time immemorial for the Grand Jury of Dorset to assemble 
in the grand jury-room, and as soon as the usher informed them of th 
Judges having arrived at the Court-house instantly to go into their bora 
the court. On the 23d of July, the Judges did not arrive at the Court-how 
until] ten o’clock. The usher informed the magistrates of their arrival, al 
they instantly went into their box in the court; but in the short passe 
between the grand jury-room and the court, the Judge, Mr. Justice Kea 
ing, preceded by the High Sheriff, and followed by his usual officials, pased 
them on his way out of court, The astonished magistrates stood on one sift 
to allow a free passage for the Judge, who appeared hurried and angry. 
On entering their box, the magistrates heard that the Judge had expressed 
himself as feeling much offended because the Grand Jury were not in & 
tendance in the court awaiting his arrival, that he would therefore adjoun 
business until eleven o'clock, that the list of Grand Jurors should be called 
over at that hour, and he would fine every one not answering in the sumd 
20/. The magistrates of the county of Dorset, among whom are numberd 
some men of the highest rank and position, being thus snubbed by this new 
Judge, sat quietly in their box until eleven o’clock a.m., when the inte 
Judge entered the court. The usual proclamation having been made, &e, 
the Judge delivered his charge, and, on ending it, said he was glad to fint 
that the cause of the postponement of that day’s business arose from a mit 
sapeepeneen. He ought to have added that the misapprehension arose @ 
118 side, 


A most extraordinary suicide took place at Clifton last week. Mr. George 
Hayes Hinchcliffe, one of the Coroners for Staffordshire, who married a 
Wednesday week a lady of most respectable family in West Bromwith, 
arrived with his bride at the Queen’s Hotel, Clifton, on their trip forthe 











the Road murder, says—‘‘ In conjecturing the circumstances which could 
have led to the murder of a child of such tender age, the probable causes | 
reduce themselves to three,—hatred, lunacy or somnambulism, and fear. 
We have all as children had our quarrels, but it seems repugnant to human 
nature to believe that such lasting enmity could be inspired by a child five 
years old as to lead to his being taken out of bed in the dead of the night 
and murdered in cold blood. In the absence of stronger reasons than have 
yet been given to the public, I reject the first or melodramatic supposition, 
which the police so readily adopted. 2. Lunacy or somnambulism would 
hardly manifest itself with such startling results, unless symptoms had 
previously appeared which it would be the business of the police to discover, 
and which would go far to identify the author of the crime. 3. The motive 
of fear remains. io. it will be asked, could achild so young inspire fear ? 
Suppose--and every step of this case, — the actual murder, is based on 
supposition ppose that something, call it an intrigue, a burglary, or 
what you will, was taking place beneath the roof that night, supposing the 
child awaking from sleep ‘saw a man where a man should na’ Be,” would 
not that supply a motive for the crime? To my mind, two things that 
occurred the next morning are fraught with suspicion—the ostentatious 
reading of the Bible for an hour by the nurse, who knew that the child was 
missing, and who ought immediately to have made inquiry in Mrs. Kent's 
room ; and the decision which was at once arrived at by certain parties that 
the child had been murdered. If the police would follow out these two 
points they would, perhaps, be more successful than they were in their 
** fussy activity” about the nightdress of a schoolgirl. 


Provincial, 


The Berwick Commission this week has been engaged in the evamina- 
tion of witnesses; the principal of whom have been Mr. Jeffrey, writer 
of Jedburgh, and Mr. Richard Hodgson, the defeated candidate at the | 
last election. Mr. Hodgson was examined very closely as to a sum of | 








2002, which he had drawn out of the bank througn the intervention of a | 





honeymoon. Nothing strange was observed in the manner of the bri 
groom until he went to his wife’s chamber some time after she had 

for the night, and shortly afterwards reappeared and requested to be pr 
vided with another bedroom. The house being full, Mr. Hinchcliffe wa 
told that he could not be accommodated, and he then left the Queen’s and 

roceeded to the Sedan-chair Tavern, on the Broad Quay, where he a 
. for the night. His wife, alarmed at his strange behaviour, telegraphed 
her brother, Mr. Fereday, of West Bromwich, who arrived in the course of 
the following day, and Mr. Hinchcliffe was sought out and prevailed on 
return to his wife. He dined with her and her brother the same evening, 
but again left the Queen’s, and there is reason to believe that he wan 
about all night. On Saturday he took lodgings for the night at the house 
of Mr. Price, grocer, of Thomas Street, and there committed suicide by 
throwing himself into the street. The Jury found a verdict of Temporary 
Insanity. 

At Lancaster, Mr. Ayerst sued his late master, Mr. Postlethwaite, @ 
attorney, for a wrongful dismissal. Mr. Postlethwaite’s answer was ¢ 
his late managing clerk had refused to make entries in the cay-book, 
which bills of costs were to be drawn. Evidence was given that this wa 
within the scope of a managing clerk’s duty, and a verdict was found for 
the defendant. ’ 

At the Lancaster Assizes, on Monday, Charles Hart and Edward Cabbia 
were tried for the manslaughter of Hugh Ainscough, an old man, at whom 
they threw clods of earth at Writington, on the 2d of May last. 
pushed him down, and heaped earth upon him, until his body was co 
with 10 hundredweight of earth, leaving his head and feet out; his hat, 
filled with filth, was put over his face. Next morning a farm servant found 
the old man dead, covered with earth, and his mouth and nostrils stopped 
up with filth. Sentence—three years’ penal servitude. 

At Monmouth on Saturday, Stowell Powell, a farmer, was convicted of 
stealing forty sheep from Walter Lewis. The sheep were identified curious 
by a witness, who said he could not write, but who yoy a book coutala 
ing drawings of the manner in which the ears of the sheep were cuf. 
tence; seven years penal servitude, 
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‘John Went was found guilty of pretending to be a bailiff of the Hereford- 
shire County Court, by using forms so altered as to make them appear an 
execution from the Court, upon which he obtained 3/. 4s. Mr. Justice 
Byles said he would not pass a light sentence; he would discharge the pri- 
soner on his recognizances, to appear when called upon. The prisoner had 
paid over the money to the party to whom it was really due. be 

The indefatigable litigant, Miss Rosanna Fray, appeared as plaintiff against 
her former attorney, Mr. Voules, asking for damages against him ne Devens 
compromised an action brought by her through him against the Earl an 
Countess of Zetland. The action was part heard at Guildford on Monday, 
but adjourned on the application of defendant’s counsel in consequence of 
Mr. Voules’ illness. ; 

At Guildford, on Wednesday, Charles Rawson, ‘‘ who presented a wild 
and haggard appearance,”’ was charged with setting fire toa stack of hay. 
Rawson had attempted suicide that morning before his removal from Horse- 
monger Lane to Guildford. He pleaded guilty, but Mr. Justice Blackburn 
veled that an inquiry should first be made as to his mentai condition. Mr. 
Keene, the Governor, and Mr. Maynard, the turnkey of the prison, gave evi- 
dence which raised more than doubts of the prisoner's sanity; he was, 
therefore, ordered to be detained during her Majesty’s pleasure. 

At Warwick Assizes, on Friday week, six young men, all aged nineteen 


years, were charged with riot at Nuneaton on the llth of ary The 
strike’? amongst the riband weavers intended to obtain payment by “ the 
iece ”’ instead of per diem, extends for fifteen miles round Coventry. Messrs. 


ownsend of Attleborough, cotton dyers, had their premises entered by a mob 
of 600 or 700 persons, with the object of coercing a man named Mills into 
desisting from work. Witnesses were called to prove the participation of 
each of the six prisoners in the riot; verdict Guilty ; sentence nine months 
imprisonment. 

John Plimley Edwards, the absconding Birmingham bankrupt, who 
pleaded guilty of forgery, was sentenced to seven years penal servitude. 

Mary Turner, who had been promised marriage by William White, and 
had lived with him as his wife for two or three months, but was deserted 
for another, took the law into her own hands, and shot at her betrayer 
with a pistol, intending to kill him. Found Guilty, but recommended to 
mercy by the Jury, she was sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment. 

Francis Price passing through Birmingham on his way to London being 
detained for the train, stepped into a public house where an harmonic meet- 
ing was going on. There he saw a girl, Sarah Platt, with whom he fell 
violently in love. Continuing to reside in Birmingham, he worked at his 
trade as a shoemaker, and became the lover of the girl. A quarrel arose, 
he became jealous of the intentions of another, whic he feared were dis- 
honourable, and seizing an occasion cut his sweetheart’s throat. He was 
found Guilty of murder, and sentenced to death on Saturday. 

Mr. White, an ironmonger at Honiton, sued one Kerslake at the Exeter 
Aasizes for the seduction of his daughter. The girl went to the house of 
Kerslake to visit his wife. On the 17th of March, he drove the young girl 
out, and behaved indecently. On Lady-day, his wife being absent, he got 
Miss White into a room, locked the door, and effected her ruin. After- 
wards discovering she was enceinte, she told the defendant, who took her 
from her home to Crediton, where Kerslake visited her. By his direction, 
she wrote to her family that she was comfortably married, and begged them 
to make no inquiries. From place to place, she was taken by Kerslake and 
eventually to Tynemouth, where she was found by his wife who beat and 
ill-treated her : she gave birth to a child, but nearly lost her life. The de- 
fendant offered to set her up in a shop; but, as he annexed a condition of 
being his mistress, she refused. Cast off by her friends, she called to her aid 
a quondam lover, a young man, named Tucker, who effected a reconciliation 
with her family. The defendant urged the careless way in which the girl 
must have been brought up, but the Jury assessed the damages at 150/. 

John Wenmouth escaped singularly from justice, after being found guilty 
at Bodmin of the misdemeanour of feloniously breaking into a house with 
intent to steal. It proved that the indictment was drawn to meet the felony 
of ** feloniously breaking, entering, and stealing,’’ so the prisoner was found 
guilty of an offence with which he was not charged, and as he could not be 
proved guilty of that with which he was charged, judgment was arrested, 
and he was discharged. [But ought not the law to permit indictments to be 
drawn with counts both for the felony and misdemeanour >] 

At Carlisle Assizes, on Saturday, Mr. Gibbons, a farmer, sued and re- 
covered from the Glasgow and South Western Railway Company 20/., for 
damage occasioned to his crop of summer grass, occasioned by sparks and hot 
cinders from an engine, the chimney of which was not properly guarded. 

The Embleton murder has terminated in the capital conviction of George 
Cass : he was sentenced to be hanged. 

The Penrith murder ended in a verdict of Manslaughter against Thomas 
Sowerby, and a sentence of eighteen months’ imprisonment. 

The High Sheriff of Westmoreland, Mr. Benson Harrison, again dressed 
his javelin men in the costume of Charles II., at the present Assizes. 

The Volunteers of Lancaster and the bar of the Northern Circuit ex- 
changed mutual conrtesies at the King’s Arms Hotel, on Tuesday. The 
Volunteers out for drill were marching .past the hotel where some sixty or 
seventy of the bar mess were dining, it being ‘‘ grand night.’’ The mess 
contained not a fewof the ‘* Devil's own,”’ and they rushed to the windows 
to cheer their brother Volunteers. The Volunteers sent back their band to 
play to the lawyers over their dessert, and ** God save the Queen,” at a 
ate hour, wound up the proceedings of both parties, who were out at Lan- 
easter for practice. 

The review of the Volunteers passed off at Edinburgh on Tuesday, 
under the most auspicious circumstances, 20,000 Volunteers and a quar- 
ter of a million of spectators shared in the joy of perhaps, the greatest 
day of Modern Athens. 


Foreign aud Colonial. 


: Ftantt.—The Moniteur of Saturday announced that the representa- 
tives of the Great Powers assembled on Friday, in order to sign the pro- 
tocol stipulating that the measures which had been arranged in common 
should be immediately carried into execution. 

Four regiments destined for Syria left Chalons on Sunday ; four 
steamers left Toulon on Saturday for Algiers to embark troops. 

The Moniteur of Monday says, that the Emperor, wishing to give 
Abd-el-Kader a token of the sentiments which his noble conduct at 
Damascus has inspired, has conferred on him the Graad Cross of the Le- 
gion of Honour. 

The Moniteur also publishes the text of the two protocols, signed at 
the Conference of the 3d instant, an analysis of which has been given by 
Lord John Russell. 


théne, with half a battalion of chasseurs, left Marseilles on the 6th. The 
5th Regiment of the Line has arrived at Marseilles. 

The Moniteur published on Tuesday a decree allowing the importation 
of wool through any Customs’ station in France. It also announces the 
arrival and enthusiastic reception of the Emperor at the camp of Chalons. 

The Emperor reviewed at Chalons the two regiments which are to be 
sent to Syria. 

General Goyon disembarked at Marseilles on the 7th instant. 

The Moniteur of Wednesday gives the address of the Emperor to the 
troops about to embark for Syria— 

** Soldiers—You leave for Syria. France hails with joy an expedition 
the sole aim of which is to cause the rights of justice and humanity to tri- 
umph. You do not go to make war against any foreign Power, but to as- 
sist the Sultan in bringing back the obedience of his subjects, who are 
blinded by the fanaticism of a former century. In that distant land, rich 
in great reminiscences, fulfil your duty,—show yourselves the worthy chil- 
dren of those who once gloriously carried into that country the banner of 
Christ. You do not leave in great numbers, but your courage and your 
prestige will supply the deficiency, because wherever the French flag is seen 
to pass, nations know that a great cause precedes it, and a great people fol- 
lows it.” 

The Moniteur also publishes a decree creating a special cadre of naval 
lieutenants with fixed residence. 

Prince William of Baden arrived yesterday at the Camp of Chalons, 
His Highness will be present at the great military maneuvres. 

General Beaufort has left for Syria with 1000 men. In an order of 
the day he reminds the soldiers that they are going to avenge humanity 
in a country where they will find souveniers of Godefroy, the Crusaders, 
General Buonaparte, and the first Republic. He concludes by saying— 
The wishes of the whole of Europe accompany the expedition. 


Staly-—We are informed by telegrams received from Naples on Sa- 
turday, that a Ministerial programme is expected to appear; General 
Clary had arrived for instructions; Admiral Gardo had arrived at 
Giornata; Naples was quiet. 

But on Sunday, the /atrie and the Pays of Paris declared that a des- 
patch had been received in Paris announcing the unopposed disembarka- 
tion of 1500, Garibaldian Volunteers in Calabria. 

According to the same despatch, Garibaldi is expected to arrive very 
shortly at Naples, he having been summoned thither by the Garibaldi 
committee of that city to assume the direction of the Government. 

In Turin, rumour was current that the Neapolitan Plenipotentiaries, 
having seen the impossibility of concluding an alliance between Sardinia 
and Naples, would leave immediately for Naples. 

The journals announce that the Government of Turin has contracted 
a loan of 150,000,000 lire, at 80 25. 

The Sardinian Government has ordered the levy of the classes 1838 
and 1839, 

We learn from Rome, vii Marseilles, that a popular movement at 
Arpino has been suppressed. The people shouted for Garibaldi. 
General Lamoriciére had despatched a Bm = of troops to Terracina, 

From Marseilles (August 6) we learn that, according to advices from 
Naples, 300 soldiers who were on the point of joining Garibaldi, had 
been arrested. The Minister of War had withdrawn the troops from the 
Abruzzi, in order to concentrate the principal part of the army round 
Naples: a telegram from Naples, (August 5). All efforts to conclude an 
armistice with Garibaldi having failed, preparations are being made to 
repulse any attempt at invasion. Improvements are being actively in- 
troduced in the Royal army and navy. Commander Gapnesinns has been 
appointed Director of the Ministry of Marine. The renewal of the 
personnel of the different administrative departments is nearly com- 
oleted. The office of Private Secretary to the King has beeu suppressed. 

he Camarilla has been replaced by persons recommended by the Minis- 
ters. The King has visited the head-quarters of the National Guard. 

Intelligence, up to the 6th, from Naples, says—The city is tranquil, 
Government continues the preparations against a landing of Garibaldians. 

From Rome, on the 4th, we are informed that the inhabitants of Mon- 

teporzio, near Frascati, excited by anonymous proclamations, began to 
| divide the landed property of Prince Borghese. Men, women, and 
| children, took part in the distribution of lots. A detachment of Gen- 
darmerie reéstablished order. Instructions have been sent to the frontier 
of Naples to seize all inflammatory addresses, proclamations, &c. 

Intelligence from Palermo of the 4th says—Decrees bearing the sig- 
natures of Signors Depretis and Crespi, and promulgating the Sardinian 
statuto in Sicily, will be published on the 5th. The Council of State 
and the tribunals will be reorganized. A programme will be issued ex- 
pressing devotion to King Victor Emmanuel and to the cause of national 
unity. The ladies of Palermo are very active in supplying the hospitals 
of Melazzo with lint, linen, and medicine. Large samen of volunteers 
continue to arrive. 

The Patrie of Wednesday has intelligence which says—“ It is as- 
serted that the Garibaldian volunteers have invested Fort Scylla, in 
Calabria, opposite Messina.” 

A telegram from Naples (August 8) says—‘The city is tranquil, 
Troops are continually arriving for the defence of Naples.” News from 
Palermo (August 6) says—“ An official account states that Garibaldi 
only consented to the terms of the .capitulation of Melazzo after repre- 
sentations had been made to him by some Neapolitan officers, to the effect 
that their soldiers were still brothers of the Sicilians, although fighting 
against them by order of their superiors, The municipality, the police, 
and all other branches of the public administration of Messina have been 
reorganized. The lighthouse and Fort Gonzaga are occupied by the 
Garibalians with a battery of fourteen guns. Volunteers and siege ar- 
tillery are daily arriving at Messina. It is expected that some persons 
who oppose the Government by proposing an Italian Confederation, and 
others who are suspected of being foreign agents, will be expelled from 
the island. 

A telegram from Messina (August 8) says—“ Garibaldi has not yet left 
forthe mainland, but still continues his preparations.” 

A correspondent of the Constitutionnel supplies the correspondence 
between the King of Sardinia and Garibaldi— P 

** Dear General—You know that when you started for Sicily you did not 
have my approbation. Today, considering the gravity of existing circum- 
stances, I decide upon giving you a warning, being aware of the sincerity 








By telegram from Marseilles 


left for Stria, (August 6,) we are told that troops have | 


The Finisterre left Toulon the day before. The Boris- 


of your sentiments for me. 3 : 
‘ In order to put an end to a war between Italians and Italians, I counsel 


you to renounce the idea of passing with your \alourous troops to the 
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Neapolitan continent, provided that the King of Naples consents to evacuate 
the whole of the island and to leave the Sicilians free to deliberate upon 
and to settle their destinies. ; ‘ ee 

*¢] would reserve to myself full liberty of action relative to | in the 
event of the King of Naples being unable to accept this condition. General, 
follow my advice and you will see that it is useful to Italy, whose power of 
augmenting her merits you would facilitate by showing to Europe that even 
as she knows how to conquer so does she know how to make a good use of 
her victory.” ! : 

The following is given today as *‘ not quite a literal, but, as far as the sense 
isconcerned, an exact reproduction of the true letter of reply, which Letta 
has brought home from Garibaldi for King Victor Emmanuel ons , 

“ Sire—Your Majesty knows the high esteem, and the devotion which I 
feel towards your Majesty ; but such is the present state of things in Italy, 
that, at the present moment, I cannot obey your Majesty’s injunctions, 
much as I would like it. I am called for and urged on by the people of Na- 

les. I have tried, in vain, with what influence I had, to restrain them, 
ling, as I do, that a more favourable moment would be desirable. But if 
I should now hesitate I would endanger the cause of Italy, and not fulfil my 
duty as an Italian. May your Majesty, therefore, permit me this time not 
to obey! As soon as I shall have done with the task imposed upon me by 
the wishes of the people, which groans under the tyranny of the Neapolitan 
Bourbon, I shall lay down my sword at your Majesty’s feet, and shall obey 
your Majesty for the remainder of my lifetime. GaRIBALDI.” 
The letter is dated Milazzo, the 27th of July. 


RK 155ia.—The Emperor of Russia has granted to the Governor of the 
Caucasus the power of authorizing the local ministers of Christian sects 
tolerated in Russia to admit Mahomedans and idolators, as converts, into 
their congregations. The heads of these congregations must make a 
formal declaration that the new converts have not belonged to the 
orthodox church of Russia. 


Gustria.—The Ost Deutsche Post of Saturday states, on Monday the 
first sitting of the Grand Committee of the Council of the Empire will 
take place. The Hungarian members of the Reichsrath will present a 
memorandum demanding reforms on a federal basis. Count Szecsen is 
said to be the author of this memorandum, which appears to have a pros- 
pect of meeting with a considerable majority in its favour. 

From Vienna (August 6) we hear that the committee of twenty-one 
members of the Reichsrath sat today for the purpose of receiving com- 
munications from the Ministers. The sitting lasted four hours. The 
labours of the committee will require several sittings, at the conclusion 
of which a general report will be presented to the Council of the Empire, 
proposing resolutions in reference to pending political questions. 

he Austrian Government intended, as soon as the principle of inter- 
vention in Syria had been agreed upon at the Conference, to despatch a 
battalion of Tyrolian Chasseurs to Alleppo by the Kaiser. The Porte, 
however, having officially assured the Austrian Cabinet that, according 
to the latest information received, Fuad Pacha had guaranteed to pacify 
Syria without the aid of foreign troops, the project was abandoned. 


Switjrrlan.—The Federal Council has received a note from the 
Swedish Government, dated July 18, reiterating the intentions of Sweden 
to support the claims of Switzerland at the Conference on the affairs of 


voy. 

The annual Federal féte has taken place at Geneva. Officers from all 
parts of Switzlerland, to the number of 1200, assembled on the occasion, 
under the presidency of General Dufaur. The enthusiasm was general. 


@urkry.—From telegrams, dated Constantinople, on the 2d instant, 
we learn that the Governor-Gencral of Damascus has been deprived of 
his.office, and sent away from Syria, in order to be tried by the proper 
tribunals. ‘The Governor-General of Beyrout has been arrested. 

News in Paris states that great agitation prevails in Candia, Djeddah, 
and Arabia. 

Telegraphic intelligence from Belgrade (August 6) says :—Scrious 
disturbances took place yesterday evening between Servians, Turks, and 
Bosnian sailors. Some Servians were wounded, and some Turks were 
killed or wounded. The garrison remained quiet. 
= On the 7th, from Belgrade, we have intelligence that Prince Milosch 
had ‘arrived. ‘Tranquillity prevails in the city. A conference of the 
Foreign Consuls, the eden and the Chiefs of the Police took place 

esterday. Measures have been taken to preserve public order. The 
‘onsuls have visited the hospitals, where eighteen wounded Turks are 
lyin, 3 The wives and children of the Turks have taken refuge in the 
ctade 


By a telegram from Constantinople, August 1, vid Marseilles, it is said 
that a threatened outbreak has been prevented at Salonica and also at 
Aleppo. ‘The agitation in Bosnia is increasing. It is confirmed that a 
conspiracy against the life of the Grand Vizier has been discovered. 
The revelations comprise persons of high standing. The Grand Vizier 
has compelled several high functionaries to return public money illegally 
acquired, Arrears of pay are still due to the army and to public em- 

loyés. A great panic prevails among a portion of the European inha- 

itants. Some have returned from the country to Constantinople. The 
sale of gunpowder has been prohibited, but the Turks are said to have 
already bought large quantities. 


Sytia.—a letter from Abd-cl-Kader himself gives us the most au- 
thentic account yet received of the massacres at Damascus. The Emir 
writes to the managers of the Sikh works at Krey— 

** Damascus, 27th Zilhege, 1270 (July 18). 

** Dear and honoured Friends,—I greatly desire to see you, and pray 
Allah to preserve you. I have received your honoured letter, dated July 
13, inquiring what happened to the Christians at Damascus. In answer, 
you are informed that on Monday, July the 9th, at about two in the after- 
noon, the war broke out, in consequence of a punishment inflicted upon a 
few Mussulmans who had insulted the Christians. These Mussulmans, in 
a state of frenzy, rushed, armed to the teeth, to the Christian quarter, and 
began slaying, burning, and pillaging at the same time. The ‘I'urkish sol- 
diers came to assist them, under the pretence of putting an end to the dis- 
turbance, but making common cause with the rioters, and killing, robbing, 
and plundering with them. A few old Mussulmans made efforts to stop the 

ness, but the Turkish officers had no wish for peace; and, on the con- 
trary, hounded on their soldiers against the unfortunate Christians, the sol- 
diers being aided by hordes of plunderers belonging to every sect. Seeing 
matters were so desperate I lost no time in taking under my protection 
these unfortunate Christians. I sallied forth, taking my Algerines with 
me, and we were able to save the lives of men, women, and children,and bring 
them home with us. This state of things lasted Monday and Tuesday, 








during which the rioters did not cease to kill, burn, and immolate the Chris 
tians, without the governor affording them any help. I sent for ¥ le 
nusse, the French consul, and other Frenchmen [to protect them from the 
fury of the mob]. On the Wednesday, under the pretence of two Museu. 
mans having been found murdered, which was not the case, the war 
commenced. Yet Damascus has a governor ; but it is the same thi aan 
it had not one. For me, I deplore the disaster which has befallen thetic 
tians. The place where their houses stood cannot be recognized ; all their 
dwellings are reduced toashes. The number killed is not yet know, but 
it is estimated at 3300. All the Europeans and Christians 1 have 
are in safety in my house. I — them with all they want, and 
Allah to save the unfortunate Christians from these fanatics. my 
‘“* ABD-EL-KADER-BEN MAHI-Eppry.” 

A letter from the Reverend Dr. Thomson, the oldest American 
sionary in Syria, gives us some details of the state of things in Syrj 

‘* I have been familiar with six bloody wars in this country during {, 
past twenty-seven years, but they were mere boys’ plays, so far as thy 
atrocity is concerned, is comparison with this dismal butchery. I have 
lately read the entire history of the Moslem occupation of Syria from ti 
beginning, and there is no account which equals the tragedies of Rashey, 
Hasbeya Deir-el-Kamar, and Damascus, not to mention other places mai. 
desolate by this ferocious war. All the numbers in our appeal are too ly 
(75,000 destitute, 10,000 widows) ; whole districts, now known to be dy. 
troyed, are not included in the estimates of this circular. Authentic a, 
counts, official and private, from Damascus last night raise the number ¢ 
the slaughtered in that city to 5000; of course the houseless, homeless yp, 
tims come nearer 20,000 than 10,000 in Damascus alone. Mr. Robe 
writes—‘ Our only hope and prayer is that we may be able to reach 
rout;’ and no doubt great masses of utterly impoverished refugees 
flock over the mountains to Beyrout just so soon as the roads become 
ticable. What shall we do with them? Where put them? How feedanj 
clothe them even for a day? We are ala at the p » and ah 
though ne A is a and will do all he can, yet the demank 
magnify utterly r ability; if, therefore, you can do anything » 
help us in this vast work you will certainly bring down upon all who unity 
with you the blessing of many who are ready to perish. I cannot enlarge 
today. Iam utterly over-driven with the care of these refugees, and wrt 
in the greatest possible haste.” 

Intelligence from ut (August 6) says that Colonel Hassam Bey, 
Aide-de-camp to Fuad Pasha, left Damascus on the 4th instant, aj 
arrived here night, with official despatches of the above date. Up 
wards of 400 persons had been a for participating in the recent 
massacres; they are incriminated on the charges of consuls, foreim 
agents, and Natives. Among those arrested are Colonel Aly Bey ani 
other influential persons belonging to the Mahomedan party. An extn 
ordinary commission has been appointed to try the accused sum! 
Those convicted are to be immediately executed. A considerable portion 
of plunder -has been recovered. Damascus is quiet, and the authority d 
the Sultan has been reéstablished. [This comes from Beyrout to Chios by 
a Turkish war steamer. } 

From Malta, August 4 (vid Marseilles), it is said that Damascus 
quiet, but murders are still committed in the surrounding country; 
3000 Christian women have been sold at twenty-five piastres each, and 
are detained in the harems. 


Phisrellaurons. 


A meeting of noblemen and gentlemen under the presidency of Lari 
Llanover, has been held at Fendall’s Hotel, Palace Yard, to originates 
subscription for a statue to the late Robert Stephenson, the engineering 
author of the Menai Bridge, the High Level Bridge, and the Victoria 
Bridge in Canada, soon to be opened by the Prince of Wales. This 
movement has been delayed on account of the memorial to Mr. Brunel; 
but now Stephenson’s memory is to receive the hardly-earned acknow 
ledgment of his genius. Messrs. Glyn and Co. and Messrs. Coutts ani 
Co., bankers, with Messrs. Perry and Manby, Honorary Secretaries, 4, 
Great George Street, Westminster, receive subscriptions. 


g. 








Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to signify her intention 
confer the decoration of the Victoria Cross on the undermentioned se 
man of the Royal Navy, whose claim to the same has been submitted 
for her Majesty’s approval, in consideration of an act of bravery whith 
he performed in the recent operations against the rebel Natives in New 
Zealand, as recorded against his name, viz.—“ William Odgers, leading 
seaman of her Majesty’s ship Niger—On the 18th of March, 1860, 
William Odgers displayed considerable gallantry at the storming of 4 
pah during operations against rebel Natives in New Zealand; having 
been the first to enter it under a heavy fire, and having assisted m 
hauling down the enemy’s colours, 

The Queen has conferred the Victoria €ross on Private Samud 
Morley, No. 201, Second Battalion, Military Train, for having saved the 
life of Lieutenant Hamilton who, when in command of the Sikhs, was 
unhorsed. The gallant Morley, himself without a horse, rushed up 

ieutenant Hamilton, who was down and being hacked by the Sepoys, 
and fought over his body until help arrived. 

“The Campbells are come.” The Scotsman proudly notes that when 
Lord Clyde, the pacificator of India, who has served with distinction @ 
every great battle in which the British have been engaged since Corunna, 
was installed as a peer in the House of Lords; besides the hero being 4 
Campbell, the Lord Bishop of Bangor, who read prayers, was a Campbell; 
the Lord Chancellor, who presided on the woolsack, was a Campbell; 
and the new peer was introduced by the Duke of Argyll, now Lord 
Privy Seal, chief of the clan. 

General Wyndham, M.P. for West Cumberland, died on Thursday 
week, at Cockermouth Castle. He was a Waterloo veteran, and when 
known as “young Wyndham” almost captured Prince Jerome, who 
was escaping in the Emperor’s carriage, but the Prince got out of one 
door as Wyndham entered at the other. 





The Sligo election has ended in the return of Mr. M‘Donough, Qc, 
Conservative. Mr. J. P. Somers succeeded in attracting the support 

a few liberals, split that interest, and let in the Tory. Mr. M‘Donough 
is a clever nisi prius advocate, and was one of the counsel for the defence 
in the great O’Connell case. 


The British Archeological Association met at Shrewsbury on Nour 
Mr. Botfield is President, and delivered the opening address ; 
Planché read a paper on the Earls of Shrewsbury. 
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Sir Culling Eardley appeals to the country generally, and particularly 
to Mayors and Provosts, to contribute age and originate subscrip- 
tions, for the unfortunate victims in Syria, ousands of whom are in 
want of food, notwithstanding the praiseworthy efforts of all right- 
minded persons on the spot. A second remittance of 2,5007. has been 
telegraphed to the British consul at Beyrout. The office of the Syrian 
Relief Committee is at Adelphi Terrace; Mr. Cyrus R. Edmonds is 
Secretary, and subscriptions may be remitted through bankers gencrally. 





Mr. Ashurst, of 6, Old Jewry, London, has received the following note 
from the Sicilian Secretary of State, in answer to an address of congratula- 
tion by the City of London Tradesmen’s Club, which they forwarded through 


him to the General— * Palermo, July 20, 1860, 


“ Dear Sir—I am ordered by General Garibaldi to request from your kindness to 
express his sincere thanks to George Walter, Esq., C.C., Chairman of the City of 
London Tredesmen’s Club, for the sentiments contained in the resolution, which 
through you was forwarded to the General. It affords a genuine real pleasure to 
the defenders of the cause of liberty, and it inflames with resolute courage the Ita- 
lian warriors, to hear at last that the free people of Great Britain, proclaiming with 
loud voice that Italy shall be of the Italians, enthusiastically and unanimously 
express their admiration for Garibaldi as the heroic leader in the terrible struggle 
for the independence and freedom of his country; not because there was any doubt 
which way would enlist itself the sympathy and the powerful voice of the British 
people, but because the General feels himself satisfied that if you are determined to 
support him thick and thin, he will be bled to plish his mission 
with less effusion of blood, and shorten the horrors of war. Italy once united and 
independent, will not forget in the enjoyment of civil and religious liberty that 
England, was by her side on the day of trouble, cheering on her warriors and her 
leader.” 


Sir Wm. George Armstro 








*s guns were brought tea practical proof of 
their destructive power, on Tuesday, at Eastbourne. A martello tower, 
(No. 71), having become useless, was selected for demolition. A 40, 70, 
and 100 pounder were used by Sir William, who acted as the artilleryman. 
The range was 1000 yards, and the results were noted by photograph. The 
firing included seven or eight rounds from each gun, and every shot showed 
a new fall of masonry. In two hours, the six feet of brick-work was pierced 
through, and the interior laid bare. The Duke of Cambridge was present. 
The Ordnance Select Committee condemns the Whitworth gun for four 
reasons : 1, Great irregularity and uncertainty of range; 2. Difficulty of ex- 
tracting the expended cartridge ; 3. Danger to be apprehended from the 
launching rearwards of the friction tubes ; 4. Wildness of richochet. 


The Quarterly returns of the Registrar-General disclose most interesting 
facts as to Births, Marriages, and Deaths. In the first quarter of 1860, 
70,396 persons entered into the married state; 101,000 had done so in the 
last quarter of 1859. 173,914 boys and girls were born in the last quarter 
of 1859; but in the first quarter of 1860, the number was 183,206. The 
births exceeded the deaths by 63,036. There emigrated 48,626 persons in 
the quarter—9347 English ; 3461 Scotch ; 33,438 Irish ; 2290 foreigners. 


The Cork Reporter gives the following brief history of the fate of a dozen 
enthusiastic members of the Constabulary foree who recently resigned their 
posts to take precarious service in the Pope’s Irish Brigade—‘‘ All of them 
were duly conveyed to Rome, but only one enlisted finally. The rest refused 
to do so after five day’s experience or reflection on their position, and de- 
manded their passports. One of them has returned to Cork. Of the others, 
some, it is stated, have enlisted in the line in Dublin, and some are seeking 
employment in the London and Dublin poiice-foree. To those who desired 
to withdraw their resignations and join the force again, it was answered 
from head-quarters, that ‘ they did not regret having got rid of discontented 
servants at their own request.’ ’’ 





The London musical season may be said to have terminated with the close 
of the two great Italian theatres; but Mr. Alfred Mellon, nevertheless, has 
announced a series of concerts, on a large scale and of an interesting kind, 
to be given by him in the new Floral Hall, Covent Garden, which he has 
rented of Mr. Gye for that purpose. They are to begin on Monday next, 
and to continue for a month. He is to have an orchestra eighty strong, in- 
cluding the most eminent solo-players of the Royal Italian Opera band; 
the principal vocal performers still in town, and the Covent Garden chorus, 
The concerts are to include the greatest symphonies and choral works of 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn; and the finest 
English glees and madrigals. The prices of admission are to be on the 
same scale as those of Jullien’s promenade concerts. Verformances which 
present features so attractive can scarcely fail to draw large audiences at 


, POSTSCRIPT. 


SaTURDAY MoRNING, 


In the House of Commons yesterday, the Speaker had to take his seat 
at the clerks’ table and wait for Members to make a House. Mr. W. 
W illiams was the fortieth member, and received an ovation as he entered. 
The House went into Committee of Supply ; Sir Joun Suevvey vindi- 
cated the metropolitan vestries from ‘the aspersions” of Mr, Cowper; 
Colonel Dunne objected to the vote of 100,440/. for parks ; Mr. Barrow, 
Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Heniey, Lord Sr. Lennox, Lord Fermoy, all pro- 
tested against “the horse-ride.” Mr. Cowrer vindicated himself and the 
ride. Several Members objected to other items. On a division, there 
were 15 for and 55 against the amendment. Mr. A. Smith moved to re- 
duce the vote by 2600/7. for Battersea Park, but lost his amendment by 
9° votes against 31. Votes for Richmond Park, Court of Probate, and 
Ambassadors’ residences were also objected to, but unsuccessfully. 

The House resumed at six o'clock. 

Mr. Brigut called the attention of the House to the present Excise-duty 
wee De r. He said he had no definite question to put to the Chancellor of 
the Exe — but he had to make one or two suggestions to the Govern- 
ment and t e House. He would suggest to Lord Fermoy not to press the 
poe ye of which he had given notice to a division, unless ihe had the consent 
- Pd Support of the Government. He (Mr. Bright) would rather that 

2 Touse ould stay where it was, awkward as it was, than that it should 

ig to make it worse. He could not help thinking that the Chan- 
cellor of the ary we was in an inferior position to that he occupied at the 
meenenent of the session, and that he and the House had been subjected 
a an influence which, if persisted in, would lead to great difficulties, if not to | 
isaster, After adverting to the course which Lord Chatham and Mr. Can- 
iy ay in a similar state of affairs, the honourable gentleman sug- 
~ that the Government should introduce into the House a bill to sus- ! 
Lele collection of the Excise-duty on paper until March or April next, | 
bill t would give time when Parliament met again for the introduction of a | 
ul to abolish the Excise-duty for ever. 
Lord Patwerston said he had hoped that the question had been suffi- | 








; and a moderate demand for Money from day to day, at abo 


ciently discussed. He thought it would have been better if the honourable 
gentleman had made his suggestions when the matter was under the con- 
sideration of the House. He did not think that the occasion required more 
than he (Lord Palmerston) had done, and that the course he had adopted 
was one which adequately asserted the dignity of the House. Nothing could 
be worse than such puling lamentations as these in which the honourable 
gentleman had indulged, more especially when he admitted that nothing 
public could be done. 

Mr. H. Surrman asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether with reference to Syria it is the intention of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to limit our aid to a naval squadron, and whether, in the event of the 
horrible massacres being continued, it is the intention to send troops. 

Lord Joun Russexu replied that a naval squadron had been sent to the 
coast of Syria, and the marines would be landed if their aid was necessary 
to prevent the recurrence of the massacres. He had been informed by the 
Turkish Ambassador in London, that 400 persons had been arrested for com- 
licity in the massacres, and, an extraordinary tribunal having been esta- 
jlished, several persons had been condemned, and all who were found guilty 
would be executed. Fuad Pacha had reported that the Turkish troops were 
behaving with the greatest loyalty in the support of order. He (Lord John 
Russell) trusted that under these circumstances it would not be necessary to 
send more troops to Syria beyond the French force already despatched. If 
this necessity did arise, it would be for the Great Powers to decide what was 
to be done, but he believed that the energetic steps which were being taken 
by Fuad Pacha would restore tranquillity in Syria at no very distant date, 

The House was left sitting when we went to press, 

In the Lords, Lord GranviLuE said the Government wished to proceed 
with the Clearances Inwards and Liens upon Freight Bill “ if the House had 
no objection.”” Lord Repespawe protested as to the mode of doing business ; 
noble lords had left town. The second reading of the Poor-law Relief 
(Ireland) Bill was moved by Lord Woprnovuse. Lord MonTEAGLE objected ; 
it contained a bounty to mothers to desert their children. Lord RepEspaLE 
moved an amendment that certain clauses of the bill were not of urgent 
} character. The House divided—For the amendment, 34; against, 30. The 
clauses objected to were withdrawn and the bill read a second time. 

The Chancery Evidence Commiasion Bill was read a second time. 

On the motion that the Militia Ballot Bill be read a third time. 

Lord Dexpy repeated his suggestion that the ages should be from 16 to 
| 35, instead of from 18 to 30. As, however, the Government entertained a 
different opinion, he would not trouble them to divide the House. 

Earl GRANVILLE, in reply, pointed out that this bill wasa departure from 
| their general usage, it being a substitution of compulsory for voluntary 
military service, and therefore it was thought advisable to restrict the inter- 
val of age as much as possible. 

The bill was then read a third time and passed, 

The Duke of ARGYLL moved the second reading of the European Forces 
(India) Bill. 

The Earl of ELLennoroven entered his protest against the measure, and 

—_ out the dangers which would arise from the destruction of the 
| European force in India, which the bill effected. He contended that the 
proposed changes would not offer inducements to officers to become pro- 
ficient in the native languages, and acquainted with the habits of the Na- 
tives, and that its tendency would be to destroy that good feeling upon 
which alone the future peace of India must depend. 

The Duke of CamprinGe regretted the couclusions at which the Earl of 
Ellenborough had arrived. Since the late mutiny of the local troops, he 
had heard the question carefully discussed among the highest authorities, 
and the opinion to which he had arrived was, that the time had now come 
for amalgamating the local European force with her Majesty’s Army. 

The Earl of Drexny said that the could not shut his eyes to the fact, that 
this amalgamation of the Indian forces had received the sanction of a large 
majority of the House of Commons, and now, after the expression of opinion 
by the illustrious Duke, and other high authorities, after having arrived at the 
conclusion that the Government were determined upon making the change, 
he would not advise the rejection of the measure. 

Lord Ciyper, who was almost inaudible in the gallery, but who was most 
ittentively listened to and cheered by the Peers, concurred in what had 
fallen from the Duke of Cambridge, and said, that in his opinion, such was 
the laxity of discipline in the local European army, that it was absolutely 
necessary it should be placed under the authority of Queen's officers. 

After a few words from Earl GranvrLie in reply, the bill was read a 
second time. 
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MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Farpay AFTERNOON, 

The market for Consols, which was very good, 933 buyers, on Monday 
gradually drooped; today it was weak upon the announcement of a loan for 
India of three millions. The Account, which was brought to a close today, 
proved small, and the settlement was accomplished without difficulty. The 
rates of Contango ranged from 4 4, the dealers being givers of the latter 
price at the last moment. There has been a fair supply of Money Stock 
ut 3}. 

The reaction from the very high prices ask« d for Railway Stocks and 
Shares has continued. The markets have, however, been tolerably well 
supported, and there has been no great pressure of sales. The principal 
dividends declared have been Great Western, 3 per cent, and London and 
North-Western, 5 per cent. These rates were generally expected, and may 
have had little effect on the market. A marked improvement has taken 
place in Canada Shares, and the American lines*have also been firm. The 
following are the prices of the principal shares, &c.:—Consols for money, 
9344; Midland, 1282 $; London and North-Western, 1034 2 ; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 1093 3; Great Western, 72}; South-Western, 95} 3; 
North-Eastern and Berwick, 100} } ; North British, 64}; Caledonian, 94 4 ; 
South-Eastern, 893 90} ; Great Northern, 118} 119} ; London and Brighton, 
111 }; Eastern Counties, 56} 57; Great Western of Canada, 12 5-16 7-16, 

Miscellaneous shares generally have rather strengthened in price. The 
new railway and mining company, ‘‘ The Gellivra,”’ seems likely to float, it 
has a strong direction, and according to the prospectus looks a promising 
speculation ; the price 3 to 4 prem. 

There is nothing whatever to record in the Foreign Market this week. 
General stagnation exists and all Stocks are dull at previous quotations. 
Nothing at all new, with the exception of it being anticipated that a ot 9 
of the New Sardinian Loan, contracted for abroad, will ultimately have to 
be brought to this country. The closing prices were—Belgian, 98}; Brazil 
Five per Cent, 99 101; Chili Four-and-a-Half per Cent, 82 84; Dutch 
‘Two-and-a-Half, 65 66; Greneda, 1415; Mexican, 21 }; Peruvian, 95 96; 
Portuguese Three per Cents, 4445; Russian, 108 110; Sardinian, 83 85; 
Venezuela, 22 23; Spanish, 48} 49. ‘ 

During the week hoe has been an active demand for money, especially 
in Lombard Street. The rates for the best commercial bills have been from 
3% to 4 per cent. The imports of bullion during the week have been below 
3 1,000. and about 200,000/. have been taken for export. 

The Indian Loan of 3,000,000/. for which power is to be asked from Par- 
liament on Monday, is less than was generally expected. It will probably 
be raised in a 5 per cent stock. 


















































































TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE INDIAN LOAN AND ITS ACCOMPANYING 
MEASURES. , 

As we have all along recorded the views we honestly entertained 
upon the Indian Army question, we are now ready with equal 
frankness to admit that the conclusion of that dispute imposes on 
us the necessity of making the best of it. It will be no satisfaction 
to us to prove that we were right, and the Government wrong. 
We shall be very well pleased to find that the reorganization of the 
Army tends to the security of India rather than otherwise, and 
although we may over and over again have asserted that the 
Queen’s Army will be more expensive than a local force, we shall 
be highly delighted to find that measures have been taken to 
insure economy as well as efficiency. But this can only be done 
by prompt and effective measures of general policy as well as 
military organization. 

Sir Charles Wood is about to make his financial statement, and 


already the city people are running about with those peculiarly | 


long faces which betoken the odour of a Loan; their fever being 
produced not by a dislike to a loan, but by the necessity of 
fixed melancholy to drive a good bargain with the loan-dispensing 
Minister. 

What is the income ? What is the deficit ? How is it to be met ? 
We dare say we shall all know on Monday. But in the mean- 
while it may not be useless to discuss what hopes we have of im- 
provement from reduced expenditure in future years. We have 
seen so many statements with regard to what may be expected 
from increased taxation, from increased wealth by irrigation, 
that we do not intend to inflict upon the reader our own ideas 
upon matters which have been so often discussed. Increased 
taxation, with increased wealth to be spent in red coats and bombs, 
fortifications and fusees, is not necessarily improvement. We 
hope to see fewer red coats, and fewer fusees. We hope to see 
irrigation and increase of produce flow and reflow over the 
land, instead of into the Exchequer. How is this to be brought 
about ? 

In the first place, in seizing upon the monopoly of protecting the 
Indian empire, the Queen’s army must remember that they have 
taken responsibilities as well as rights. They have asserted, and 
caused pm an to assert, that they are more eflicient than local 
troops,—more handy, more workable. Only let us be forced to 
admitit. If that be the case, we should like to know whether the 
estimate which the Indian Government has made of requiring 
80,000 men to defend India, is made for efficient men or ineflicient 
men? If they counted such men as they had, and those were 
inefficient, will not these Queen’s forces be able to do the work 
with much fewer numbers? It may be anticipated that if the Indian 
Government wanted ten regiments of cavalry, of which one-tenth, 
at least, would be in process of formation in India, and the re- 
maining nine-tenthsin bad discipline, seven regiments of Queen’s 
troops would be amply sufficient. But if this be true as regards 
cavalry, it is still more obviously true as regards artillery. If India 
requires 15,000 artillery, of which at least 3000 are in course of 


training, we think it is clear that 12,000 Royal artillery would | 


suffice. We believe that if the expense of depéts in England is 
to be charged on the Indian revenues, you may entirely abolish 
the training depéts for artillery and cavalry in India, if such 
exist. 
in increasing regiments and thereby increasing their patronage, or 
at all events it was said that they had. Now there will be no 
such interest felt. The Governor-General and his advisers, the 
Secretary of State and his, will have no interest whatever in doing 
otherwise than keeping down the expenditure. 
that these reductions cannot be made at once. Having, then, 
made reductions which can be made on account of increased efti- 
ciency, we may look forward to still further reductions on account 
of increased facility of communication. Preparations can be made 
for them as the railways advance towards completion. Reduc- 
tions in the number of regiments, when men can be sent ata 
moment’s notice from Delhi to Caleutta, or from Bombay to 
Baroda, should be very large. Dut these are not the only redue- 
tions. Carriage and commissariat will then be very different. 
These two items, as the work is at present conducted, are 
enormously large. They are very efficient, and the staff admirable; 
but their cost is fabulous. 

Such are the reductions which, supposing the Caleutta Govern- 
ment calculation of 80,000 Englishmen be correct, are likely to 
be made, But the amount of 80,000 Englishmen is so very large 
that it is impossible to contemplate the yearly shipment of one- 
tenth of that number—say 8000 stout young men—without 
serious uneasiness, And we are naturally led to inquire whether 
no policy could be adopted which would diminish to some extent 
this enormous drain on our population and on the revenues of 
India * 

It is clear that an army is raised for some purpose: cither to 
restrain interior treason or to repel external invasion. We must 
seek, then, for a foe or a traitor. 

Of foes in India we may consider that there are three which 
are possible—Iist, Jung Bahadoor; 2d, an alliance of chiefs on 
the north-west frontier, aided by Russia; 3d, an European or 
American foe attempting to wound us in India with the aid of the 
inhabitants. Now, it is quite clear that it cannot take 80,000 


Englishmen, with an unlimited command of money, to resist the 
It is, we think, equally clear that 


attacks of Jung Bahadoor. 
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In old days, the Indian direction had rather an interest | 


It is quite clear | 
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| the advance of Russia to the South-east is not sufliciently rapid 
| to make it worth while for us to maintain, for at least two cen. 
| turies, a great European force to cope with her. ‘he physica} 
difliculties between Russia and the Pass of Khyber are far greater 
than those between London and Caleutta. And, when we come 
to count what it cost Russia to maintain forces in the Crimea, we 
cannot believe that she is capable of a real campaign on the banks 
of the Indus. Well, then, we come to France and America com. 
bined. A force of 20,000 Frenchmen, with the choice of a landing. 
place and unlimited resources in the country, or with an unlimited 
will to take advantage of all the resources the country affords, 
would be an important foe to encounter. In such a case, we 
should have to contend with them in diplomacy as well as in arms, 
The failure of such an attempt would depend more upon the 
confidence placed in our rule by the princes and people of India 
than upon having 50 or 80,000 men ready to defend the country, 
The increased taxation which has been rendered necessary b tk 
mutiny has been studiously calculated to dovetail in with the 
orejudices and wishes of the people. The Government at Calcutta 
ove been able, by the industry of Mr, Wilson and the Indiap 
experience of Sir Bartle Frere, to place the English institution on ay 
Indian footing. And all accounts from Bengal at least now agree 
in a sanguine view of the ultimate success of the plan. But there 
are other prejudices which we hope to see respected before Lord 
Canning brings to a close his “a career of government, 
The people are to be taxed; and for that taxation they havea 
right to ask for security in the possession of their rights and pro. 
perties. Now, the rights and properties of Natives are not 
exactly what they would be here; and the laws which affect 
these rights and properties, absurd as they may seem to English 
politicians, must remain as secure as the rights and properties of 
Englishmen. ‘That settled, the Natives will admit that they have 
not been taxed in vain. Now one of the most sure ways to secure 
this will be to give full sanction to the lex loci on the subject 
of adoptions, and at once to put it out of the power of the most 
enthusiastic Civil or Political officer to conceive it to be his duty to 
watch eagerly over the expiring members of an expiring family, 
The Native princes will then look upon our officials as just judges 
and referees and not as grasping heirs. But more than this, we 
may then confide in them other functions. We may hope thatthe 
course already begun by Lord Canning, of using the Native land- 
holders as magistrates, may be continued by conferring military 
rank on them. ‘They will compare their present condition of se- 
curity with that whieh an attempt to subvert our rule would 
bring about. They will be eye-witnesses of our stupendous publie 
works, of the increased fertility arising from irrigation, and the 
increased wealth arising from rapid communication. They will 
think twice before they accept the bribe of the stranger, or mix 
in the intrigues of the more ambitious of their fellow countrymen, 
We believe that such a course will enable us to defy whatever 
Asiatic jealousy may concoct or European complications may 
bring about. We are sure that without Native aid 80,000 Eng- 
lish troops are not enough; but we believe that, as 40,000 Eng- 
lishmen with the alliance of the country and its population were 
sufficient to defeat the French legions in the Peninsula, so with a 
confiding people and great feudatories, in good humour, we may 
| stand our ground against the world in arms in our Indian posses 
| sions. With such a policy more economy will be possible than 
| could be made by all the checks which the Audit Office and Trea 
| sury combined could produce. 
| And much as we value the beauty of the Queen’s proclamation 
as a mere composition, we shall rejoice in it far more when we see 
| the great principles which are involved in it practica!ly carried 
out to some great and righteous end. 














| SELF-SACRIFICE OF THE OPPOSITION TO PAPER, 

| Ir is worth while to glance at the arguments emploved by the 
Opposition against the equalization of the Customs and Excise 
duties upon paper, because arguments advanced on a great publi¢ 
| occasion present a tangible measure of intellectual morality. 
Great parties will never descend to trivial arguments where they 
have great and essential arguments to advance. 

The leading orator of the night was Sir Hugh ('nirns, whose 
speech was one which might have been delivered in a court 
of law; it would have done for a counsel speaking on behalf of 
some persons seeking to bar the claim of the natural heir to an 
estate by the force of technical impediments. The strength of his 
speech be in’ that part where he argued that paper came 
under one clause of the treaty instead of another, and that this 
country had reserved to itself under the treaty the right of 
raising Customs duties above the Excise. The whole argument 
was derived from an ingenious interpretation of clauses, with @ 
fanciful construing of the words; as if the treaty were an ancient 
document, the composition of which “the oldest inhabitant” 
could not remember. Now we have not only the actual negotia- 
tors of the treaty still accessible for reference, but the negotia- 
tions had been conducted in an unusually public manner; the 
responsible Government had, before the passing of the treaty, put 

| its own interpretation upon the proposals; and it is the actu 

negotiators of the treaty on this side who are introducing the 
specific measure. The provisions of the treaty in question lay 
down the general rule, that the Customs duties upon commodl- 
| ties imported into this country from France shall be lowered to 
_ the level of the Excise, plus the cost entailed upon the — 
| by interference of the Excise. From that perfectly simple caleu- 
lation some duties are excepted, not on account of »ny moral or 
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economical circumstance attending their production, but on ac- 
count of some peculiarity in the nature of the article itself. For 
instance, paper-hangings do not consist simply of paper, but of 
paper, paint, and other ornamental adjuncts which are not pro- 
perly to be considered as the subject of a duty imposed upon 

These are special exceptions intended to have the effect of 


aper. : ° 
euioe that the main rule shall be duly effectuated in all cases. 


| for paltry grounds, or upon the strength of poor arguments, they 


Sir Hugh Cairns’s special pleading, therefore, was counter to the | 


avowed purpose of the treaty, to the bearing of its context one 
part upon another, to the history of the compact, to the opinion of 
the negotiators, to the judgment of the responsible Government, 
and to the common sense of the whole matter. Yet Sir Hugh Cairns 
was put up by his party to stake its repute upon that exceedingly 
little form of special pleading. : 

Mr. Puller claimed for the paper-makers some compensation and 
certain special facilities, because such allowances had been made 
to the Slave-owners in the British West Indies, when slavery was 
abolished together with the differential duties on sugar. He 
argued as if the property of the paper-makers were invaded by 
the Government ; an argument violating the distinction between 

rmanent property and trading ventures. For all purposes of 
aw, the property in slaves was the same as that in land, 
cattle, steam-engines, or other commodities. The people in the 
islands had no seruple upon the peculiar nature of the goods; but 
the Imperial Parliament was stricken with penitence on the sub- 
ject of human slavery ; and in order to soothe its own feelings, it 
took away the property of the West Indian planters, It was an 
abstraction of property as arbitrary as when a man’s is taken from 
him whether he will or not, in order that a public road may pass 
across the site of it. We are not now arguing the question 
whether morals were best promoted or not by the abolition of 
slavery ; we are speaking simply with reference to the nature 
and value of the property taken away from the planters. [t was 
a case of compulsory sale ; and the alternative of mere spoliation,— 
the price given for the commodity,—was not equal to its value in 
the market. There is, therefore, no parallel between the case of 
the Slave-owners and that of the paper-makers. The latter are 
tradesmen, and have entered upon their trade subject to risks. 
No trader can claim a guarantee for continuing the profit in his 
calling. As a body, the paper-makers have at all events enjoyed 
a degree of success above the average, since they must be 
reckoned amongst the substantial classes, generally better off 
than the average of shopkeepers or working men; and they have 
no more claim to money out of the public exchequer than any 
persons who find the reforms of trade somewhat altered from an 
alteration in the circumstances of the day. 

The main argument used by the political party which patro- 
nized the paper-makers was, that if Mr. Gladstone’s bill were 
passed, the ae would be “ruined.” The traders in 
question profess to be free-traders, as Mr. Gladstone said, ‘ with 
an exception ; ” that is, they are free-traders in all cases but their 
own. Itis remarkable that the argument employed against the 
present bill is not that used against the bill for abolishing the Ex- 
cise duty,—namely that the Exchequer could not afford to lose the 
revenue. Then, the poor paper-makers were covered by the plea 





for the poor empire ; now, we are told that we may worship free- | 


trade, but must arrest our progress as soon as the carrying out of | 


free-trade threatens to ‘‘ ruin” a peculiar class of traders. 


Curiously enough this argument appeared to be very generally |) oa. from the countiy tate ‘Londen 


admitted ; yet it is in violation, alike, of principle, sound public 
poliey, or even experience. The particular class of paper-makers 
long generically to the larger class of capitalists. If capital is 
employed in any one branch of trade to disadvantage, it ought to 
be removed from that branch and transferred to another. The 
general welfare of the community negatives the idea that we 
should so frame our revenue laws as to encourage the application 
of capital in particular directions. We have found, from all ex- 
tensions of commerce, from all improvements, that the very class 
whose interests appear to be imperilled will share the general 
benefit from the enlargement of trade and the freer circula- 
tion of capital. The exceptions to this rule are exceedingly few, 
and very limited in extension; we remember distinctly no well 
ascertained instance in our day except that of the wool-combers, 
whose employment was superseded by an improvement in trade. 
We have full confidence that with increased freedom in the paper- 
making trade, there would be an increased activity in improved 
processes, a greatly increased consumption, and a proportionate 
increase of business and of prosperity for all classes engaged. 
Such is the caleulation suggested by past experience in similar 
matters. Dut even if it were not so, there is no reason why the 
paper-makers should claim to bar a benefit for the general eom- 
munity. It was only a half philosophy that drew a distinction 
between the application of principles ‘and the principles them- 
selves. In all large operations sound principles may always be 
carried out ; and true statesmanship will declare that free-trade 
should be enforeed in the case of the paper-manufacturers, 
although all the manufacturers in England should be ruined. 
Abstinence from such arguments as those hazarded should have 
been enforced upon the Opposition by more than one lesson. When 
a great party uses mean arguments, it consents to let itself stand 
before the country as a pettifogging corporate competitor for 
place rather than the embodiment of all independent and earnest 
statesmanship, It avows that the arguments are adopted for the 
advantage of the party : whereas parties have no claim to exist- 
ence at all, save where they are embodied for the maintenance of 
great principles. If men sincerely enter into a party combination 


| accomplish it. 


| 


must be persons of inferior understanding ; and if a great exist- 
ing party is governed by small motives and transparent fallacies, 
the subjection is in itself the declaration of a great political fact. 
It proclaims that the Conservative party is not what we once knew 
by the name. The Opposition is formed of a cirele of gentlemen 
who have strong personal sympathies with each other, and reckon 
upon obtaining political advancement by reciprocal support, not 
as an influential section of the country brought together by purely 
patriotic anxieties. Properly speaking, party distinctions have 
ceased ; but we have some personal distinction with reference to 
the casualties of individual acquaintance and the prospects of 
official promotion. We do not say this in any grave censure 
of the Opposition; for blame is usually a _profitless process 
indeed, save as a warning for the future. We say it in re- 
gret. The function of the party that once was has not ceased. 
We believe that there is more than one mission which the Con- 
servative party, as such,—that isto say, as a party seeking its 
principles in the ancient institutions of the country—might adopt 
with honour to itself, with profit to its adherents, and with bene- 
fit to the country. But at present we have to deal with its con- 
duct collectively, in the Paper question, and we think that the 
arguments to which it stood committed by its leaders pronounce 
the condemnation which we have indicated, 





MIGRATION OF LABOUR. 
A very interesting question is discussed by our esteemed corre- 
spondent, ‘A. W. Ww.” whose communication will no doubt sug- 
gest to our readers in the manufacturing districts further reflec- 
tions, and perhaps some practical measures— 

** A writer in the last number of the Quarter/y Review on ‘ Workmen's 
Earnings and Savings,’ gives some very interesting and valuable 
tables of wages paid in various trades, showing that, in Lancashire, there 
has during the last twenty years been an increase of 20 per cent. in 
wages, with a decrease of nine hours in the weckly period of labour. 
Mr. Bright, in 1844, instanced fifty-one families near his mill, whose ave- 
rage earnings per family amounted to 92/7. 19s, per annum. Other 
equally remarkable instances are given in the cotton and other manufac- 
tures, as well as a table of earnings in the iron trade, which shows the 
wages of adults ranging from 19s. per week for a puddler’s under hand, up 
to 7/. 7s., to 107, 10s. a week for the roller in a Rail Mill; and adds “an 
average earning of from 200/. to 300/. a year, is, in ordinarily prosperous 
times, within easy reach of most working men, with families engaged in 
the iron manufacture; but a total earning of from 500/. to 600. a 
teed is not uncommon when the demand for iron rails is unusually 
brisk. 

‘“* These and similar facts are very aptly contrasted with Mr. Bright's 
opinion in his ‘ Letter to the Glasgow Council of Trades’ Delegates on 
Emigration,’ applauding ‘the resolutionof any man who is determined 
by his industry and economy to provide the means of conveying himself 
and his family to another, and to him and them a more happy land.’ 

‘“‘ Such a prosperous state of trade and high wages suggests indeed that 
emigration might very advantageously take place within the boundaries 
of the country, and that an active and industrious man may do as well 
by a move to some new part of England as to a foreign country or the 
colonies, saving himself too, the expense of a voyage and the pain of ex- 
patriation. 

‘A great deal of such internal emigration is, indeed, constantly going 
on, The trades’ unions correspond with one another, and skilled labour 
readily learns by their information, or in other ways, where it can earn 
higher wages. tn the recent building strike, the masters introduced many 
Indeed, this has, in some 


respects, its evil side. Men travel about the country, leaving their 


| wives and families for weeks and months till they find a place they 


think suitable ; a system which presents great temptations to a man of a 
roving and drinking disposition, or saddled with a termagant wife. 
Knowing, too, that labour is in great demand, the men are apt to 
become independent, work when and only as long as they like. Their 
tastes and habits too often make beer the chief luxury on which they 
spend their increased wages, 

‘* But I think, sir, that this system of internal emigration might, with 
great benefit, be extended to the agricultural districts. In some counties, 
the farm labourer earns only 9s. or 10s, a week; in few places, more 
than 12s. or 14s. Why then, does he not go to Lancashire or South 
Wales, where, though an unskilled hand, he, jointly with his family, 
might so largely increase his income? Such emigration does exist to 
some degree. Many years ago, when pedestrianising at the Lakes, I 
was told by the inhabitant of a small valley that fifty youths had gone 
thence to settle in Liverpool. Many years ago, a number of agricultural 
labourers were shipped from the West of England to Lancashire 
at the suggestions of Mr. Muggeridge, and I believe under Government 
sanction. This emigration might, no doubt, be carried on to a great ex- 
tent. But there are difficulties in the way. In the first place, an agri- 
cultural labourer in Somersetshire may have very vague ideas about the 
position of Lancashire, and the nature of a cotton-mill, and could scarcel 
save money enough to carry his family thither. Again, the farmers wi 
hardly like it, because as labourers decrease in number, they must raise 
the wages of the remainder. To consider this latter point :—a farmer may 
be sure that if he paysa man 8s a week, he gets only an equivalent 
amount of labour: and that if he raises it to 10s, or 12s., he will have 
increased work in proportion. For the man is both more contented 
and willing to work, and can work better, because he can afford to eat 
better food and so get stronger and healthier. The increase of wages 
tells to the farmer’s advantage again, by lessening the amount of poor- 
rate. It is unnecessary, however, to dwell on the fact, that labour is 
scarce in the manufacturing districts, and—so long as an agricultural 
labourer earns so little as at present—too largely supplied to the farmers. 
Why cannot some plan be adopted for its equalization? The labourers 
themselves are not so enterprising as the Irish harvestmen, and cannot 
Why should not the manufacturers, who are crying out 


for hands, confer with the guardians in country districts, who bemoan 
their excessive poor-rates, and establish some system of communication, 
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by which an equalization of the labour-market, and to some extent, of 
wages also, may be effected? Some such plan would do much good.” 

This letter, together with the paper in the Quarterly Review 
and all that we have read lately upon the subject, only presses 
u us the consciousness that, before we can advance in our 
views beyond the point to which we have already attained, we 
must have a good Heal more information. The plan suggested 
by Mr. Muggeridge was tried pretty extensively ; but we have 
had no distinct and sufficient report uponthe results, At the 
same time it must be observed that twenty or thirty years ago, 
there did not exist at all the same facilities for home migration 
which are now furnished by the railroad ; hence we have reason 
to believe that migration is constantly going forward. Since that 
day, too, we have had gteat experiments in emigration to Aus- 
tralia and to the United States, the pie of Ireland having 
been very sensibly thinned by the latter process. Some of the 
consequences are most important: the proportions of land, capi- 
tal, and labour, have been greatly modified in Ireland, propor- 
tionately to the advantage of that island, On the other hand, 
the productive power of Australia has been increased in far 
more than the direct ratio tothe emigration. That the labourers 
who have gone out have been improved in their circumstances is not 
the only consequence. A better distribution of industry does not 
simply transfer labourers from places where labour is cheap to 
those where it is dear, but it increases the aggregate resources of 
all the fields in which such transfers take place, and makes the 
gross amount distributable amongst a given number of a 
we . England, America, and Australia, the scenes of Anglo- 

n industry, are presenting these results in the grandest form 
at the present moment. 

There is, however, one problem which has only in these latest 
days been initiated, It is the influence which increase of 
wages, improvement in the condition of the labourer, elevated 
intelligence in the labourer, and advanced state of mechanical 
invention, exercise upon each other. At the present day, we 
find throughout the same Anglo-Saxon region a vast number of 
new inventions for economizing labour and increasing its produc- 
tion; a generally better level of wages, and a generally more 
equable spread of comfort, with new prospects of still further im- 

rovement for all classes in society, particularly those which have 
ce called ‘‘ the humbler classes,” ‘‘ the poorer classes,”’ the less 
educated. No man can travel in the country districts of Eng- 
land without being struck by the increased number of labourers, 
the improved state of dwellings, and the greatly improved lan- 
guage of all whom he meets. We have already, therefore, found 
that there is some kind of economy better than the beating down 
of wages. Indeed actual enhancement of wages, simply and di- 
rectly, has been found conducive to economy. It is far too early 


to dogmatize on this point ; but the conclusion which seems to be at | a lower grade, and confirms the accusation which we 


present warranted is, that the thing most pressingly required isa 
means of deriving information from the working classes and ex- 
tendi 

might 


regarded with mistrust by the employing order; but 


the true prosperity of those classes is identical with the exten- | the United States to maintain the tribe of Allens; and, what is 


sion of information, intelligence, and an enlightened indepen- 
dence amongst the working ranks. 


HANG OR TRAIN? 
Tue criminal class seems within the last week or two to have 
been bent on driving to an extreme the question,—whether crime 
can be traced to an absolute turpitude in human nature which 
must be driven out by retributive justice, or whether it does not 
spring from an individual deficiency which is as much the mis- 
fortune of the criminal as if he were born deformed? The cata- 
logue of crimes of cruelty has been unusually numerous, less, we 
are convinced, because the examples of cruelty have been newly 
imitated than because the examples of detection have been taken 








| 


it to those classes. In the first instance, such a process | the Transatlantic Republic ; but they have at least attained publie 


| have criminals there, but produced by other causes. We hare 
| not the desponding struggle amidst every depressing and debasing 
| circumstance of ignorance, pauperism, and established ——a 


| 


up. In more than one instance, neighbours who have seen some | 


outhful victim suffering under continuous violence have inter- 
ered and appealed to justice, evidently being prompted to do so 
by the example of the Eastbourne case. 


And it is difficult to say | 


whether that case has been equalled or excelled in some instances. *| 


If we exonerate Mr, Hopley from malignity, we must equally ex-. 
onerate persons who have See guilty of more wanton cruelty ; 
while, on the other hand, some who have not carried their perse- 
eution to the extent of death, can scarcely be let off with the le- 
nient view that has been extended to him. 
The worst mm to the Hopley case was that investigated 
before Mr. Maude last week. A child was led into a court, a 
irl eight years old. She wore a shade to protect eyes so in- 
amed that she had some difficulty in seeing; her face was 
swelled and scarred. When her clothes were loosened, her 
back was seen to be bruised, blackened all over,—broken, and 
lacerated. Her elbows were wounded with an indistinguish- 
able sore, produced by burning. It turned out that these in- 
juries had been inflicted upon her by Mary Allen, who had 
ten her with the hooked end of a cane, had ill-used her in 
other ways, and had stricken her on the elbows with a hot iron. 
The child, Caroline Lefevre was the daughter of a labouring man 
at Barclay’s Brewery ; she had been entrusted to Mrs, Allen, “ as 
a sort of co’ ion,” said the father; she was employed as 
a domestic drudge, paid with food and instruction. We are still 
without Mrs. Allen’s defence; but there is nothing in the case 
which suggests the idea of diabolical malignity. One can easily 
enlenstend that Caroline Lefevre, eight years old, may have 
had the caprices of childhood, the indolence of humanity 


| blooded on record; and some of the attendant circumstances in- 
| crease the revulsion caused by the first story. 





sort of negative complicity. 


. . . <a 
generally ; the inexperience belonging to the age of eight, the in. 
efficiency proper to a very low state of training, and that alt, 
gether she may have been rather an exasperating servant, part 
cularly to a mistress living in some outpost of Gravel Lanetan, 
pered with narrow means, compelled to earn a very scanty sub. 
sistence by the teaching of very poor children in a very poor gt. 
mosphere, and altogether disposed, at forty years of age, to take 
somewhat harsh and hopeless view of existence in that world ¢ 
Gravel Lane. The child had as much food as she wished; she 
seems, indeed, to have shared her mistress’s board without sti 
and to have monopolized the effects of her mistress’s temper; 
there is no complaint from the scholars that they were ill treated, 
Formerly the Royal Family used to keep a ‘“ whippin boy,” 
who is said to have undergone the castigation intend for the 
heir-apparent of the British throne ; the faults falling to the shan 
of the Prince, the canings to the share of the whipping boy, | 
is a sort of distribution by no means uncommon in soci 
maintained in Gravel Lane with a more conservative spirit thay 
in the palace. But the perseverance of the institution does ng 
_ that Mary Allen had originally any diabolical element jy 

er temper. Even the blow or blows with the hot iron—whig 
she was using, and which struck the child “accidentally ”—jg. 
ply no settled diabolism. The whole facts only show that 
Allen herself had gone through a sort of schooling which led 
these brutal, squalid, despairing results, The child lived jg 
terror of the mistress,—but God ‘help the human soul destined 
live from day to day in persecuting a poor, helpless, squalid, an 
shrieking child; so ‘ aggravating,” and so injured ; so odiouw— 
so beaten out of all hamanity without being made a ministeri 
angel by the trial. If we can imagine a fate more horrible tha 
the tortured child, it is that of the torturer. 
The case seems to have unfolded itself gradually without ex. 
citing any wonder in the neighbourhood. Lefevre, a la 
had left the matter to his wife, Caroline’s step-mother ; the step. 
mother had left the child to Mrs, Allen; and the child made » 
complaints,—standing in a well-develo dread of her mistress, 
Mary Allen is described as a decent-looking woman, and who had 
established her respectability by the teaching of poor children» 
as to win the pe sees of the parents, and at least the forbeas 
ance of her scholars. If there is any charge to be made against 
Mrs, Allen, many others seem to be also chargeable for at leasts 
The wickedness—if wickednes 
there is—is wide spread. Perhaps, however, if we look into th 
ease more closely, we shall find that the aspect of wickednes 
fades away by degrees, and in its place we shall discover nothing 
worse than the struggle for existence amid untoward circum 
stances, including the most untoward of all—born deficiency un- 
qualitied by training. It is an exemplification of Hopley cases in 
Tast week 
noted against Society at large. They manage these things bette 
in the United States. Not that they have attained perfection ia 





































schools to which any child may be sent. There is no occasion ia 






more, in that Republic the tribe of Allen is likely to have been 
this time taught out of all existence by those same schools, We 








The Walworth murder looks like a crucial experiment in 
crime problem. We have not yet arrived at a judicial decision ups 
the case, and after the many instances of deceptive appearances 
recorded in more than one caineiien of ‘‘ causes célébres,”’ we ar 
debarred from assuming that the accused is guilty. Conjectu- 
rally, we might imagine more than one sequel “to the story as it 
stands. One might be to find that the prisoner’s explanation is 
true. Another, that he was guilty of his act under an impulse d 
insanity. And even the guilty motive would not disprove the 
homicidal mania; for we remember well the story of the Frenth 
traveller who, on going to his friend’s bedside under such an im- 
pulse, found the man already murdered. If we take this last 
case according to the plain appearances, it is one of the most eold- 











As long ago @ 
February or March, 1859, William Youngman was writing thow 
very letters which have been produced in court, to a young 
woman, urging her to marry him and to let him insure her life. 
Impatient to obtain possession of booty, Youngman stole his mas- 
ter’s plate, was seized, convicted, and made to undergo the penalty 
of a year’s imprisonment. He comes out of prison, and obtains & 
situation as a private servant ; and again we find him writing the 
same love-letters to another young woman, urging her to marty 
him, and to let him insure her life. On the 28th of July, he is 
still engaged in the composition of these commercial love-letters; 
on the 30th of July, the couple arrive at the house of the mans 
parents; the next morning the young woman and three othe? 
persons are found killed. In the course of his love-letters 
Youngman had several times urged his sweetheart to bring 
away with her from her parents’ house certain small tril 
which might be thought conducive to his comfort, with 
his own letters. A suspicion that he meant her no 
crossed the minds of her friends, and had been expressed ; but she 
was led away by his seductive language; and she went to het 
death, The obvious suggestion of the evidence is, that Young- 
man had planned to get the girl into his power, after effecting & 
policy of insurance on her life, in order that he might thus re 
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ive the 1007, for which the policy was taken out. So far the 
poy the prosecution closely resembles that of Wainwright, 
who will still be remembered as having been seen sometimes 1n 
Charles Lamb’s circle. Il] educated, Youngman was proportion- 
ately crude in his scheme, which was in its nature certain of de- 
tection. While he thought that he was inveigling the girl, he 
was still more certainly running his own head into the noose. 

If for a moment we endeavour to analyze the ideas which must 
have been habitual with William Youngman,—if we search out 
his motives and trace the feelings by which he was actuated, we 
cannot bnt arrive at the perception that life to him was a blank, 
the ideas which usually give savour and value to existence 
being replaced by the coldest, deadest, and most revolting 
phantoms that could haunt the brain of a depraved fool. Ina 
purely abstract point of view, it is evident that William Young- 
man is an object more to be pitied than Mary Streeter. Still, the 
nature indicated by such a case seems so wholly devoid of any- 
thing good, that really it would not be worth while to preserve 
it. On the contrary, there appears to be a — advantage in 
dissolving such a composition to its original elements; it would 
be of more value as oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon, for 
recomposition into other forms o ic or inorganic, than it has 
been as the wretched failure signalized in the criminal records of 
the week. We are, therefore, left wholly to the question of ex- 
ample, and the problem to be solved is, whether for the instruc- 
tion of classes typified by Youngman, there is a greater advan- 
tage in suspending him in order to such dissolution, or whether 
we cannot show even creatures of such a wholly worthless nature 
that they must submit to “be drilled and trained into conduct at 
least resembling that of decent people ? Upon the whole, perhaps, 
—subject to the exigency of despatching such creatures flagrante 
delicto,—we may consider the example by discipline better than 
the example by hanging. 


SPIRITS AND APPARITIONS, 

Tue report of an unexplained phenomena, written by a very well 
disciplimed observer, and published in the Cornhill Magazine, 
under the title, ‘‘ Stranger than Fiction,” throws a very remark- 
able light on previous reports of a similar kind. One was quoted 
a year or two back by the Zimes, relating a very remarkable 
séance in Florence, L Be the officiating ‘‘ Medium” had been 
asked to call up Dante. 

“The presence of the latter was immediately made manifest by the 
written answers returned to the questions of the inquirer, and Mr. B—— 
then asked the Medium to request the great Italian to make himself risible ! 
Presently there arose, as if from the ground beneath the table, two long 
thin yellow hands, unmistakeable as to their Italian origin, undeniable as 
to their having belonged to a studentand a gentleman. While the assembly 
was yet gazing in breathless awe, and may be something of terror likewise, 
the hands floated away, or were rather borne, as it were, across the room, 
and rose tu the marble console opposite, upon which stood a vase containing 
an orange-tree in blossom. The hands, slowly and softly, without noise, 
but visibly to all, plucked from the stem a sprig of orange-flower with its 
leaves and buds, and, returning to the table, passed above the head of Mrs. 


placing the sprig upon her raven hair, disappeared gradually from sight, 
seeming once more to sink to the floor.’ ” 
There are, we believe, some errors of fact in this 7. The 
“ Medium,” if we are not mistaken, was Mr. Home. It is repre- 
’ 9 “Wing . 
sented that “Mr. B——” denies having been present at any 


Whether they are delusions or not, these paroxysms of spiritual- 
ism are worth more patient investigations, if only as subjects of 
psychology, pathology, or physiology. What predisposes large 
masses of mankind to rush into ye indulgences? The in- 
quiry would at least aid in deve opin the laws of folly—that 
extensive and powerful influence, If the manifestations are pro- 
duced by a simple juggling trick, it is remarkable that so many 

rsons should possess the secret and not disclose it. Itisa 

egree of the confidential that exceeds Freemasonry, without its 
checks. 

It is to be observed that all the new manifestations confessedly 
require time for their development, The results mostly are of a 
kind that originate in the person who witnesses the phenomenon— 
he is visited by something calculated to im him peculiarly if 
not exclusively ; and again we note something like a reflex action 
under cover of this ultra-od. It does appear possible that if persons 
of rational and well-informed mind could condescend to watch the 
progress of these phenomena, they might usefully collect notes to 
serve as the data for the laws, either of delusion, or of some hitherto 
unobserved agency, and possibly of “ apparitions” in past times 
—of individual apparitions, as well as of spiritualist visitations ; 
for spiritualism, under various names in various forms, has 
appeared before, and in the specially learned parts of Europe. 

One of the most impressive seenes of a period fertile in appari- 
tions is related by Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, in his Memoirs of the 
Courts of Berlin, Dresden, &. Tt was told him by a person 
who assisted at the séance. In 1773, or a little ‘ore, one 
Schrepfer resided in Leipzig, where he my a coffeehouse ; and 
in that coffeehouse he studied and acquired the art of invoking 
spirits. By indisereet expressions he gave offence to Prince 

harles of Saxony; an officer entered Schrepfer’s room to inflict 
chastisement, the magician threw himself on his kpees, and in- 
voked the invisible spirits to his assistance ; and the appeal was 
perfectly successful, for the officer took fright and deeamped. 
After skulking to avoid the anger of the Prince, Schrepfer ap- 

sared incognito at Dresden; but Charles etrated the man’s 

isguise, and astonished the court by visi him at the Hotel 
de Pologne and asking his pardon for the ill treatment. The 
Prince and the magician became strict friends, and, after much 
persuasion, Schrepfer manifesting great reluctance, the Prince 
succeeded in extorting from him a display of his art. It took 
place in the Prince’s palace, in the presence of nineteen persons, 
with various precautions to prevent trick The Prince was 
nephew to the Chevalier de Saxe, half-brother to the famous 
Marshal; the Chevalier had left large property to his nephew, 
but was supposed to have left much more in concealment, Ava- 


| rice combined with curiosity to make the Prince wish an inter- 


view with his uncle; and Schrepfer promised to summon the de- 





! 


séance, and that he has so completely disapproved Mr. Home's | 


proceedings as to decline further with that 


acquaintance 


gentleman. That the report was inaccurate in one particular of | 


secondary importance does not prove its untruth in other particu- 
lars; and that Mr. B—— disbelieves is no evidence against what 
may have been witnessed by Mrs. B——. Again, Mr. B——, 


parted. The yer Pa of nineteen persons waited long while the 
magician exerted himself, with many bodily eontortions and great 
show of mental agitation, to invoke, first, the good spirits to pro- 


| tect him, and then the evil spirits, whose presence was necessar 
B—, the poet’s wife, herself an exquisite and beautiful poet likewise, and, | ‘ p - P y 


to complete the power. Horrid sounds of vibration and yelling 
announced the presence of these beings— 

‘**The door suddenly opened with violence, and something that resembled 
a black ball or globe rolled into the room. It was invested with smoke or 
cloud, in the midst of which appeared to be a human face like the counte- 
nance of the Chevalier de Saxe. From this form issued a loud and angry 
voice, which exclaimed in German: ‘Carl, was willst du mit mir?’ 
‘Charles what wantest thou with me?’ 

‘* Language is inadequate to describe the consternation produced at so awful 
asight. Either firmly persuaded that the appearance which they beheld 
was spiritual and intangible; or deprived of resolution to approach and at- 
tempt to seize it, they appear to have made no effort to satisfy themselves of 


| its incorporeal nature. 


who was not present at the former séance, is scarcely so valu- | 


able a witness a& the writer of “ Stranger than Fiction,” who 
Was present at a recent experiment. 
WwW 


o can dogmatize on any display of the unknown or the half- | 


known, after the marvels accomplished by grasping the lightning’s 


power, by making light do the work of picture, by sending messages | 
as quick as thought across land and sea? We have detected con- 


jectural divisions of “electricity” into various forces; we have 
separated light into many “rays,” visible and invisible; we 
doubt the “elements ;” we guess the existence of “od;” and 
who shall assert that there is not something odder than od, 


although it has been noted chiefly, if not exclusively, by em- 


Pirics f 
It is remarkable that mankind has, from the earliest ages, had 

a sense of some unknown powers or existences, and has almost 
periodically been seized by spiritual visitations. In some cases 
the stories have been proved delusions; in some the fact of phe- 
nomena has been established, but “explained.” ‘ Visions” 
have appeared to people, and the fact is established on testimony 
that cannot be denied : but it is traced, as in the well-known 
instance of Nicholai, the Berlin bookseller, to an abnormal, phy- 
sical, or nervous condition of the patient. Nicholai “saw” 
res, but he knew that the delusion attended a particular 
physical state: it was no doubt a reflex action of the nervous 
system. Others still living have “seen” figures, in crowds and 
solitary, and, although the figures looked as solid as living people, 
have known them to be unreal, probably from their moving | 
without sound. Walter Scott, Mrs. Crowe, Howitt, and other 
collectors of marvellous stories, have filled books with authenti- 
cated instances of apparitions. 


Still these “ explained” cases do 


pm see spiritualism, any more than the detections of fraud in 
ofa 


forged bank note does not prove that all bank notes are forged. 


‘The Prince, whose imprudent curiosity had summoned his uncle’s ghost, 
and to whom, as the person principally responsible, the spectre addressed 
itself, far from manifesting self-possession or attempting any reply, betrayed 
the strongest marks of horror and contrition. Throwing himself on his 
knees, he called on Heaven for merey, while others of the terrified party 
earnestly besought the magician to give the only remaining proof of his art 
for which they now were anxious, by dismissing the apparition.”” 

Schrepfer laboured for more than an hour to fulfil this second 
wish ; after he had succeeded, and the company began to grow 
more tranquil, the door suddenly burst open again, and the same 
hideous form presented itself to their eyes. A renewal of the 
exorcisms dismissed it. All of which is stated on creditable 
authority. 

Stories equally well authenticated, or better, may be repeated 
ad infinitum; and inedited tales quite uneonnected with 
‘spiritualism,’ are still current in society. Here is one. A 
gentleman, not credulous by nature or training, was returning to 
his lodging in Edinburgh, to sleep; and as he neared his home, 
he took out his lateh-key. A figure before him, walking the 
same way, did the same ; and in that figure he recognized himself. 
His double-goer put the latch-key into the door, opened it, and 
entered. The gentleman found the door closed. Although not 
credulous or cowardly, he hesitated, as most of us would, to follow 
that predecessor ; and went to sleep at a friend’s house. Before 
going to his daily business, he required something from his rooms, 
and he went home. His bed lay, as Scotch beds sometimes do, in 
a recess: he found that the whole masonry of the recess had fallen 


|in; and if he had returned to sleep, he ‘would then have been a 


corpse. 
Why are men prone to tell these stories ° 


Why do they at 


| times see these visions? And if they do, believing them to be 


delusions, why do they, nevertheless, feel fear at heart, and 


case prove the negative of statements in other cases. The proof | 9bey it ? 
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BOOKS, 


RUSKIN’S MODERN PAINTERS," 

AFTER seventeen years of labour and five years of incubation upon 
this last of five ponderous volumes, the author reveals some con- 
fessions which are as startling for their naiveté as they are per- 

lexing, by the latitude of opinion and the indulgence required 
in any effort to come at a just estimate of the writer as a coun- 
sellor in art. We learn now something of the sources of that 
acrimony and perverseness which have throughout tinged the 
work, although never obscuring the descriptive eloquence and the 
thoughtful tone that will always make Mr. Ruskin’s book as ne- 
cessary and enjoyable in art as Pascal’s ‘‘ Thoughts” are in the 
affairs of life. ; 

It appears Mr. Ruskin was stung by a magazine article upon 
Turner, and determined to show that all the critics of the great 
landscape painter ‘‘were wrong, false, and base.” He ‘‘ knew 
not how little might come of the business, or whether he was fit 
for it; but here was the lie full set in front of him, and there was 
no way round it but only over it.” It was not to write a syste- 
matie work upon the principles of art but to defend a painter 
severely criticised. It was not for conscience’ sake, or indeed for 
auy definite hope or exact purpose, but we are told, somewhat 
mysteriously, ‘‘of necessity.” The odd mixture of a chivalrous 
boldness with the impulse of an almost feminine wilfulness is 
thus noticeable at the outset and becomes the apology for much 
writing and thinking which has little to do with art—many di- 
gressions, to use the writer’s own words, ‘‘ respecting social ques- 
tions which had for him an interest tenfold greater than the work 
he had been forced into undertaking.” It is this leaning which 
has biased and warped the author’s views in Modern Painters, 
The Stones of Venice, and The Seven Lamps of Architecture,— 
to search after and to find out a secret root of human passion in 
every work of art. Nay, such is the intensity of this impulse 
that, in the whole animate nature, he imagines the working of 
a will. Trees are to him “ building plants” that wi// not live on 
the ground, but work hard with solemn forethought all their life. 
Branches and buds are their children, and have their peculiar dis- 
positions ; and to exemplify this extremely fanciful notion, not 
very different by the way from the ancient idea of Pantheism, we 
are shown two most minute and elaborate engravings of the 
Dryad’s Toil and the Dryad’s Waywardness—the Dryad, be it 
known, is poetic for Oak. Speaking of leaves in the same way— 
‘“*they guide themselves by the sense of each other’s remote pre- 
sence and by a watchful penetration of leafy purpose in the far 
future. And this peculiar character exists in all the structures 
thus developed, that they are always visibly the result of a voli- 
tion on the part of the leaf, resisting an external force or fate, to 
which it is never passively subjected.” But how if it should turn 
out that crystals and rocks are impelled by the same force ?—this 
pretty fancy must then yield to a truer line and omg It is 
not that we object so much to the fanciful nomenclature, but that 
this way of looking at nature is a feeble and narrow one, inevit- 
ably leading to reticent and obscure technicalities most pernicious 
to true art. The broader and sublime aspects of nature are not to 
be seized by this niggling fashion of the hand, nor can they be 
felt and comprehended by the inculcating of such a method of ob- 
servation. There is some consolation and hope that the author 
may see the error of his ways, in his confession of utter failure on 
the part of himself, skilled draughtsman as he is, and his staff 
of chosen artists to represent accurately the commonest objects 
in —— cloud flocks, the hawthorn twigs, the bending 

8. 
ot even Turner’s objects can be imitated, for we find that 
“« Many experiments were made in hope of expressing Turner’s 
peculiar execution atid touch by facsimile. They cost time and 
ae and for the present have failed; many deen draw- 
ings having been at last thrown aside.” There is something 
positively humiliating and pitiable in this wasteful bestowment 
of devoted labour ; and this feeling is not lessened when we hear 
from Mr. Ruskin another sigh over his abandoned section on the 
sea—a subject he gives up in despair because a mathematical | 
difficulty lies at the beginning of all demonstration of facts res- 
pecting the curves of the waves. The work then is not completed 
even now. The great ‘‘ vegetation question,” however, which 
we must explain, does not with Mr. Ruskin mean the general face 
of natural landscape, but the microscopic anatomy of trees, had 
to be made out as best might be; and, thus, as the botanist can- 
not explain the origin of wood, we are spared a chapter on that 
knotty point, and treated to two upon the bud and the leaf which 
would do credit to any botanical work. Interesting as all this in 
reference to the structure of plants is, it cannot be supposed that it 
will have any good influence upon art or artists. Even if we 
could reduce all beauty to archaic forms it would not be desirable 
to enco artists in this kind of study, for already our school 
has suffered from theoretical art and run into the opposite error 
of imitative peinting ; and if these dissections under the micro- 
scope are to taught as favourable to art-study we shall enter 
upon a eaturnine period of even greater depression of the ideal 
faculty. We might as well try to teach eloquence by the study 
of the primitive sounds of speech. As to Mr. Ruskin’s laws for 
tree forms, of deflection, succession, and resilience, they are em- 
, and far better expressed even for artist comprehension, 


* Modern Painters. By John Ruskin, M.A. Volume V. (completing the Work.) 
Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. ee 





| phael, it may be in one or two crowns of Muse or Sibyl. 





genuine painters of nature are perfectly alive to every charactor. 

istic difference and variety in vegetable life without giving 4 

thought to these laws, while at the same time they occupy a 
| higher and more advantageous standpoint from which to paint, 
| Let us see in what manner Mr. Ruskin would enforce his views 
| in practice. In answer to an imaginary objection from a you 
| artist friend to the proposed painting of leaves as they grow, he 
says—‘‘If you can paint one leaf, you can paint the world 
These Pre-raphaelite laws which you think so light, lay stern oy 
the strength of Apelles and Zeuxis; put Titian to thoughtfy) 
trouble, are unrelaxed yet and unrelaxable for ever. Paint q 
leaf indeed! Above named Titian has done it : Correggio moreover 
and Giorgione avd Leonardo very nearly, trying hard. Holbein 
three or four times, in precious pieces, highest wrought. Rg. 
If any. 
one else in later times we have to consider.” To take one of thege 
painters, Raphael, whose works, like those of Shakespeare are for 
all time, and of whom it may be said he cou/d paint the World— 
Mr. Ruskin doubts if he can be said to have painted leaves wel], 
In the next section, however, he becomes sensible of having been 
carried a little too far in favour of leaf-drawing, and remembers 
the study of the human figure,—so we read this recantation 
which might be called a contradiction, ‘ All the Italian designers 
drew leaves thoroughly well, though not quite so fondly as Cor. 
reggio”: and in another place the trees of Raphael and Veronese 
are pronounced “ exquisitely ornamental arrangements of smal] 
perfect leaves ; see the background of the Parnassus in Volpato’s 
plate ; yet very lovely however.” Lastly come Turner’s leaves, 
in reference to which 1s repeated the opinion that ‘‘a single dusty 
roll of Turner’s brushis more truly expressive of the infinitude 
of foliage than the niggling of Hobbima could have rendered his 
canvass if he had worked on it till doomsday ;” but in place of 
any drawing of the great man’s foliage, it is Teenie as so dex- 
terous and so keenly cunning, that to copy it is impossible. An 
attempt is made, however, in a small engraving from a corner of 
one of his drawings of Richmond in the Yorkshire series, in 
which we are told to observe ‘“‘the mingled definitiveness and 
mystery of Turner’s work as opposed to the mechanism of the 
Dutch on the one side, and the conventional severity of the 
Italians on the other.” Regarding this example of leafage, which 
must surely be an ill chosen one, with an unprejudiced eye, it ap- 
pears to resemble no familiar English foliage so closely as it does 
a bank of cactus. That it sufficiently resembled the herbage of the 
place to satisfy Turner there is not a doubt; it comports and har- 
monizes with the composition of his drawing also, but we must 
protest against its being considered as exact leaf-drawing. Tur- 
ner painted with a profound knowledge of objects, and a grand 
idea of scenery and effects, but in the whole round of his works 
there is no sign of that kind of minute study, and perception of 
recondite qualities, which Mr. Ruskin would attribute to him 
and desire to see cultivated by our modern painters. Turner's 
style was certainly not an imitative one; it was rather creative 
and original. The liberty of treatment he took in the composi- 
tion of his pictures as well as the peculiar method of execution he 
adopted, showed a mastery not to be governed by any formulas 
and dogmas, and a genius too impatient to be beguiled with the 
subtleties of wsthetics. A primitive artist would set himself to 
imitate all the beautiful objects around him, but the time would 
come when the ray of general beauty would strike his mind’s eye; 
he would perceive perfect beauty opposed and heightened by de- 
fects and deformities; he makes a choice in his imitation. Be- 
coming more thoughtful and profound, he conceives a beauty 
more beautiful than the reality, as Raphael in speaking of his 
‘“*Galatea” said—-‘* I work after a certain idea that I have in my 
mind, I know notif this idea has any excellence, but I strive to 
realize it.” This it was that inspired “ Phidias,” and created all 
the greatest achievements of art. It would be as impossible to deny 
the possession of that innate sense of right we call conscience, as 
to say we have not an intuitive sense of the beautiful. We could 
imagine a very conscientious man becoming so enamoured with 
truth as to become the slave of realities—so fascinated with the 
portraiture of his goddess as to be blind to all other beauties—s 
absorbed in diving to the bottom of the casket as not to notice the 
beautiful Pandora. Mr. Ruskin asks to be forgiven for his former 
admiration of Rubens, and pleads as an excuse for his blindness 
to the qualities of Venetian art, the too great influence of Raphael 
and Angelico over him. ‘ These oscillations of temper and pro- 
gressions of discovery ought not to diminish the reader’s con- 
fidence in the book ” he says in a penitent and philosophical vein, 
for ‘let him be assured of this that unless important changes are 
oceurring in his opinions continually, all his life long, not one of 
these opinions can be on any questionable subject true.” Under 
these circumstances then, it is possible that a sixth volume may 
contain a codicil which would override old opinions, and so for 
the present it will be better not to burn our Winckelmann and 
Hegel. But we cannot leave the subject of “leaf beauty,” much 
as we may differ from the writer as to the principles he adopts, 
without giving some example of the peculiar point of view from 
which Mr. Ruskin regards his “leaf monuments.” ‘ To conclude 
then we find that the beauty of these buildings of the leaves con- 
sists, from the first step of it to the last in its showing their 
perfect fellowship, and a single aim uniting them under 
circumstances of serious distress, trial, and pleasure. Without 
the fellowship, no beauty; without the steady purpose, 20 


| by the old law of uniformity and diversity; and we suspect ql} 





beauty ; without trouble and death, no beauty ; without in ividual 
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easure, freedom, and caprice, so far as ma be consistent with 
the universal good, no beauty. Tree-loveliness might be thus 
lost or killed in many ways. Discordance would kill it—of one 
Jeaf with another ; disobedience would kill it—of any leaf to the 
ruling law ; indulgence would kill it, and the doing away with 
in; or slavish symmetry would kill it, and the doing away with 
elight. And this is so, eee the smallest atom a beginning 
of life; so soon as there is life at all, there are these four 
conditions of it—harmony, obedience, distress, and delightsome 
equality.” As to the disposition of trees, Mr. Ruskin says, 
lamenting Turner’s contempt for the pine, ‘‘ into whose spirit he 
could not enter,” as he did into that of the glacier and the sea— 
‘he refused its magnificent erectness. Magnificent! nay, 
sometimes almost terrible. Other trees, tufting crag or hill, yield 
to the form and sway of the ground, clothe it with soft compliance, 
are partly its subjects, partly its flatterers, partly its comforters. 
But the pine rises in serene resistance, self-contained: nor can I 
ever, without awe, stay long under a great Alpine cliff, far from all 
house or work of men, looking up to its companies of pine as they 
stand on the inaccessible juts and perilous ledges of the enormous 
wall in quiet multitudes, each like the shadow of the one beside 
it—upright, fixed, spectral as troops of ghosts standing on the 
walls of Hades not knowing each other—dumb for ever. You 
cannot reach them, cannot cry to them; those trees never heard 
human voice; they are far aboye all sound but of the winds. 
No foot ever stirred fallen leaf of theirs, All comfortless they 
stand between the two eternities of the Vacancy and the Rock ; 
yet with such iron will, that the rock itself looks bent and 
shattered beside them—fragile, weak, inconsistent compared to 
their dark energy of delicate life and monotony of enchanted 
ride :—unnumbered, unconquerable.” Allowing a certain 
indulgence to the idiosynerasy of the writer, we can heartily 
admire the poetic fancy of this description of pine-scenery without 
being over scrupulous as to the meaning of ‘the monotony of 
enchanted pride.” In the same spirit, we must accept Mr. 
Ruskin’s comparison of trees to communities of people, in which 
Englishmen will stare to see themselves figure as the aspen— 
“strong trunked enough when put to proof and very good for 
making cart-wheels of, but shaking pale with epidemic panic at 
every breeze,” and the more allowable and appropriate reggarks on 
lichens—“ the earth’s first mercy and its last gift, the weavers of 
the tapestry‘of the hills, the nest of the wild bird, the pillow of the 
wearied child, the humble and pensive watch by the head stone,” 
‘Cloud beauty” is considered as a separate part of the work. 
On this subject, Mr. Ruskin adds nothing of importance to those 
general characteristics of clouds which he had pointed out in the 
early part of his work. ‘‘ What has conclusively been discovered 
or observed about clouds ”’ he does not profess to know, but proceeds 
to suggest certain puzzling questions for the meteorologists, not for 
the painters. Such as how it is that clouds float; what clouds 
are, whether masses of bubbles or foam, or globules, suspended 
like balloons at the height in the air where the equipoise 
would be exact. Of the air we know, except by courtesy, 
nothing ; why the sky is blue and the clouds of many colours is 
equally a matter of conjecture with the question ‘‘ by what hands 
is the incense of the sea built up into domes of marble ?” and all 


are confessed at last to be inscrutable, leading ‘‘ away into high | 


mathematics where Mr. Ruskin cannot follow them, and partly 
into theories concerning electricity and infinite space, where, he 
supposes, at present no one can follow them.” We naturally ask 
the use of all these speculations—the answer is mystery; Mr. 


Ruskin enjoys mystery and infinitude, so do most people ; but the | 


attempts to explain are not so enjoyable. The diagrams for 
showing rectilinear and curvilinear cloud-perspective may have 
some little value, and the beautiful engravings of cloud flocks are 
excellent as typical forms of cloud ; but, as we were compelled to 
say of the delicate drawings of leaves and branches, they will not 
teach so well as a walk in the fields, and it was not by this 
method that Turner studied, as Mr. Ruskin himself is perfectly 
assured. We are also met with the confession of inability to 
draw the clouds, and especially the clouds of Turner, as they 
ought to be drawn, so that we are reduced again to the point of 
ineapability in a contest with nature—a terminus, in fact, which 
all ordinary mortals foresaw from the first. 

Rain clouds, or poetically, ‘‘ The Angel of the Sea,” is the last 
upon clouds, and gives ample scope for Mr. Ruskin’s fancy and 
the display of his erudition, from the book of Job to Hesiod and 
Aristo’ hanes ; all most interesting though so discursive, especially 
when 7 the tossing of clouds in the air by the storm as like 
the aetion of a haymaking machine, he cannot resist condemning 
the use of all inventions of the kind as worse than Medusa cloud 
and turning men effectively into stone, ‘‘ destroying the pleasures 
of rural labour and deteriorating the national mind.” We turn 
from this touch of sentimental sorrow over the rustic purity of 
shepherds and shepherdesses, in which we must confess our 
incredulity, to the following curious classification of intellect and 
art with the various conditions of the earth’s surface— Wood- lands, 
with shrewd intellect and no art; Sand-lands, with high intellect 
and religions art; Vine-lands, with highest intellect and perfect 
art; Field-lands, with high intellect and material art; Moss- 
lands, with shrewd intellect and no art. 

The two remaining parts of the volume refer to “Ideas of 
Relation,” under the heads of ‘‘ invention formal” and “ inven- 
tion spiritual,” and will be more conveniently discussed in a 
separate article. ‘ 


HUNTING IN THE HIMALAYA,* 

THE reasonableness of Captain Shakespear’s dictum, that ev 
Englishman in India ought to be a pee is well exemplified 
in the person of Mr. Dunlop, whose distinguished services during 
the Indian mutiny have made his name familiar to his — 
men all the world over. It was in the hunting grounds of 
Himalaya that he cultivated that = of eye and hand, 
that fertility of resource, and those habits of coolness and self- 
reliance in critical emergencies, which he afterwards displayed so 
conspicuously in his military career with the Khakee Ressalah, or 
Meerut Volunteer Cavalry. His chief purpose in writing the 
book before us was to show cause why the “ almost endless as- 
sortment of game” in the Himalaya, should not exist in vain for 
those who can afford to spend time, trouble, and money on the 
comparatively poor sport to be found in Scotland. The traveller 
who leaves England on the 1st of December will find himself on 
the 12th of February in the Doon, at the beginning of the best 
season for sport. His expenses so far will have been 110/. for the 
overland route to Caleutta, ten shillings a day for living there in 
a hotel, and about 25/. for the trip thence up country. His sub- 
sequent expenditure in the hills will be from 20/. to 352. a month. 
In view of these moderate figures it seems not unlikely that a bad 
time is at hand for the feral races, both furred and feathered, 
from the plains of Bengal to Thibet. The English sportsman who 
meditates an incursion into this exuberant hunting field, will find 
in Mr. Dunlop’s book precisely the sort of information most re- 
quisite for his pe nor will other readers have any reason to 
complain of its deficiency in general interest; for the author's 
keen observation has not been confined to sporting objects, but 
freely exercised upon many curious topics incidental to hill 
travel. 

He begins his survey of the Himalayan region from the rich 
valley of Dehra Doon at its foot, the haunt of the wild elephant. 
Great herds of this colossal game go voyaging about in Indian 
file, and their sudden appearance strikes the natives with abject 
terror; for though in a herd they are comparatively inoffensive, 
the solitary males, which are not allowed to approach the herd by 
its jealous leader, are very dangerous brutes. The Natives have 
but too much reason to know this, and therefore they fear all 
wild elephants, as a scalded dog fears cold water. The unmated 
males grow savage, or drunk, as the Natives say, at certain 
seasons, ‘‘and sometimes kill all they meet or can catch fora 
week or two, becoming, however, comparatively harmless when 
they return to their sober senses.” here seems also to be a 
considerable diversity of natural character in elephants, some of 
them being gentle and docile in the domesticated state, others 
wantonly and incurably malicious. An elephant called Gunesh, 
which once belonged to the Commissariat, is well known in the 
Doon, being identified by his tusks, the tips of which are sawed 
off, and by a piece of chain attached to Mis leg, with which he 
escaped to the jungle after killing his keeper. Fifteen people are 
said to have been killed by him in the same number of years, 
| during which he has evaded many a hot pursuit, having a ran 
of many hundred miles of forest and jungle to roam in along the 
foot of the Himalaya. When Mr. Dunlop was at Mussoorie, 
another commissuriat elephant killed an old woman at the 
watering-place without the least provocation, and “ went on 
wagging his ears and drinking as if his little practical joke had 
| been a harmless freak of fancy.” A native writer, who prided 
| himself on his mastery of the English tongue, thus reported the 
| event to Mr. Dunlop— 

‘“‘ Honoured Sir—This morning, the elephant of Major R , by sudden 
motion of snout and foot kill one old woman. Instant fear fall on the 
inhabitants. 

** T have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Mapax Bux.” 

Many more instances are given of the wanton cruelty of rogue 
elephants, and there is something horribly human in “ the 
Delilah-like tact with which female decoys will pet and pare | 
some strong stupid Sampson, whom the Philistines have mark 
for capture ;” but the innocent rogueries of the infant elephants 
are a pleasanter subject of contemplation. 

‘‘ The buchas, or little sucking elephants, of four or five feet high are lu- 
dicrous little monsters; they become troublesomely familiar after about 
two days’ initiation in the ways of civilized life. A stranger arriving in 
Howell’s camp, and proceeding in all innocency to the quarter where the 
elephants were picketed, would be immediately subject to examination by 
those inquisitive little brutes. One of them, perhaps, playfully removing 

















his hat, when, apparently, phrenologically examining his head; while 
another, with cheerful familiarity, would make him stand on one leg, by 
winding its trunk round the other. I have known one of them considerably 
astonish a gentleman, by insinuating the point of its trunk into his pocket, 
and the suddenness and facility with which it unbuttoned his pantaloons.”’ 

There is at the junction of the Song and Sooswa rivers a large 
bed of reeds or tiger grass to which the wild elephants repair 
every year about the 12th or 13th of February, guided by the 
wonderful faculty they possess for remembering the exact season 
at which their favourite kinds of food are fit for eating in different 

laces. Mr. Dunlop was once encamped near this spot, when the 

ellowtas of wild elephants was heard about a Every 
one in camp was soon awake, and the scene they beheld is pic- 
turesquely described. : 

‘+ As we tried to peer through the darkness, we suddenly recognized the 
»resence of one great pioneer tusker near our elephants, then moving masses 
in the neighbourhood seemed to rise and fall. Some large opaque body, 
which we thought a bushy tree, and scarce noticed, would slide off in solemn 


* Hunting in the Himalaya; with Notices of Customs and Countries from the 
Elephant Haunts of the Dehra Doon to the Bunchowr Tracks in Eternal Snow. 
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silence, while dim-outlines of arched backs and trunks moved before us like 
the dissolving phantoms of a dream. Suddenly, the main body of the herd 
im the nul jungle seemed to take an alarm ; and we heard a long-continued 
splash as they trooped to our side from across the Sooswa. There was a gap 
im the bank near our tents which were about one hundred yards from the 
stream, and as the leading elephants made for this, we soon saw the whole 
aot column gliding past us in a blue glamour light, as evenly as objects on 
the slide of a magic fetiere—a slight crackling sound, as of straw breaking, 
being the only one’caused by their transit. There were, I should say, at a 
guess, at least seventy in the herd.” 


There is hawking to be had in the Doon by those whe have a 


taste for that unsatisfactory kind of sport, and the fishing is ex- 
ellent, ‘as good as any in the world.” The principal fish are 
the mahseer—the salmon of that of the world—and the an- 
wari or mullet, which is often killed with the common shot gun 
as it swims along the surface of the water. The mahseer yields 
excellent sport and grows to an enormous size, eighty pounds 
being not an uncommon weight, and Mr. Dunlop heard of some 
which weighed a hundred pounds. These fish abound during the 
tains in the Ganges, the Jumna and some smaller streams, but 
never descend in them below the point to which the stony beds of 
their u channels extend. 

Speaking of the custom of polyandry among the hill tribes, 
Mr. Dunlop refers to a legend in the old Sanscrit epic of the Ma- 
habharata, which tells how five Pandava princes and brothers, 

in an archery contest at the Court of Drona, and what 
came of it— 

“ The character of the reward to be given by the king to the most suc- 
cessful archer was unknown, but the five Pandava brothers agreed to divide 
the prize if any of them should prove the winner. The eldest of the brothers, 
Arjun, was declared victor, and received as his prize the king’s daughter, 
Draupadi, who was doubtless considerably surprised to find that, under the 
agreement already made by Arjun, she was equally the property of his 
brothers, or, p d five bands instead of one. Arjun and his wife, 
and her other four husbands also, lived for some years at the fort of Bairath, 
the remains of which, or rather a Ghoorka structure on the‘same side, are still 
visible on a hill near the north-west corner of the Doon, It is a remarkable 
fact that the system of polyandry thus introduced, though almost universal 
in the Jounsar and Bawur pargunnahs, hill districts attached to the Doon, 
is apparently unknown in the ills of Gurhwal and Kumaon on the east, or 
those of the Simla superintendency on the west. In the Jounsar district,;when 
the eldest brother marries, the woman is equally the wife of his younger 
brothers, though the children are by courtesy(?) called the children of the 








eldest brother. When much difference exists in the ages of the brothers of a | 
aang Ton! for instance, when there are six brothers, the elder may be grown | 
up, W 


le the younger are but children, the three elder then marry a wife, 

and when the young ones come of age they marry another, but the two wives 
are considered equally the wives of all six. It is also remarkable that wherever 
the practice of polyandry exists there is a striking discrepancy in the pro- 
rtions of the sexes among young children as well as adults ; thus in a vil- 
a where I have found upwards of four hundred boys, there were only one 
hundred and twenty girls, yet the temptations to female infanticide, owing 
to expensive marriages and extravagant dowers which exist among the 
Rajpoots of the plains, are not found in the hills, where the marriages are 
comparatively inexpensive, and where the wife, instead of bringing a large 


dowry, is usually purchased for a considerable sum from her parents. In | 


the Gurhwal hills, moreover, where polygamy is prevalent, there is a sur- 
plus of female children. Iam not aware what effect the 
gamy in Turkey has on the relative numbers of the sexes born, but, so far 
as my Indian experience goes, I am inclined to give more weight to nature’s 
adaptability to national habit than to the possibility of infanticide being the 
cause of the discrepance found in Jounsar.”’ 

An almost endless assortment of game is not the only attraction 
the sl of the Himalaya possess for the enterprising English- 
man ; the pleasant pastime of money-making may also be enjoyed 
there to any extent and under the most favourable conditions. 
The growers of tea at present realize from two to three hundred 
per cent on their investments; there is in the Himalaya enough 
of suitable soil for its cultivation to supply all Europe as well as 
India, and grants of it may be had from Government for little 
more than a nominal rent. No charge is made for the first four 
yosrs, and after them rent begins at the rate of one anna (three 

alfpence) per acre for the first year, two for the second year, 
three for the third and so on, untif the maximum of two shillings 
per acre is attained. Moreover this very trifling rent is only 
charged upon that portion of a grant which is fit for the cultiva- 
tion of tea, and all the rest is held free. Labourers also are easily 
at eight shillings a month, and it may now be expected 

that the advantages thus offered will not be left long in abeyance, 
for, since Mr. Dunlop wrote, the Government of India has re- 
— the orders by which civil and military officers had ame 

m prohibited from holding land in India. An influx of 
_ from home may also be reckoned upon as soon as it comes 

be known that any one of them “ who can devote his own ener- 
gies as well as two or three thousand pounds to the trade, may 
safely count on two or three thousand a year for the next fifteen 

ears at least,” within which period there can be no considerable 
in the price of tea. Another article by which Mr. Dunlop 
asserts that fortunes may be made, though it has hitherto been 
strangely neglected, is a downy wool called pushum, ‘of ex- 
quisite fineness, far s' sing in —s though not in length of 
staple, any of the wools of Europe.” It grows not only on the 
shawl-goat, but even on the dogs, wolves, and other animals of 
Thibet ; its use is known only in Cashmere, but it might be ob- 
tained in large quantities at remunerative prices, and be made 
as important an article of commerce as alpaca. 





“HIGH CHURCH” AND “* THE CURATES OF RIVERSDALE.”* 
Two works, neither of which seems to be below the common 
average of ephemeral novels, have been sent to us for reviewal ; 


* High Church. In two volumes. Published by Hurst and Blackett. 
The _ of Riversdale, &e, In three volumes. Published by Hurst and 
Blackett. 


ractice of poly- | 











«Dublin’s. 


and as they both are more or less concerned with matters clerieg), 
we have coupled them together for the nonce, 

Moderate Anglicans have, we think, reason to complain thg 
their views are not unfrequently identified with those know, 


Tractarian. Was there, it may be asked, no High Church ther 
logy before Keble sang or Newman wrote? Were Beveridge ang 
Bull ‘‘ Puseyites?” Is not the doctrine of baptismal regeneratj 

is not that of priestly absolution, is not that of occasional coy. 
fession, is not that of episcopal consecration and commission, ¢g. 
forced or countenanced in the ‘‘Book of Common Prayer?” Jy 
speak of all who hold Church principles as Tractarians, or to coy. 
demn those who in part adopt the views of the Oxford theologians, 
as unfaithful ministers of the English Communion, seems to ty 
hardly fair. Among them, no doubt, have been found me 
with Romeward sympathies ; among them are men whose zeal has 
outstripped their discretion; among them are men whose excesses 
deserve rebuke, or whose love of ceremonial has led them into 
ill-advised display. But that High Churehmen are often e 
hard-working, devout, and loyal men, we know to be a fact ; thatthe 
High Church party has in our own day shown an active interest in 
the education and social well-being of the people: that ithas favoured 
the development of taste, through its cultivation of architectur 
and music, and in general exerted a beneficial didactic influeng 
reviving, in however poor a way, something like a sense of what 
men belews to be the high and solemn purposes of existence, we 
think few candid persons will deny. High Churchmen are, » 
far as we know them, as pious, as laborious, as learned, as faith. 
ful as their opponents. As a rule, we think they have more cul. 
ture than the latter; possibly, too, they are sometimes dis 
tinguished by a more ethical earnestness, a more thoro 
recognition of the stern realities of life. While, therefore, we 
concede that the individual indiscretion of High Churchmen isa 
fitting subject for censure, we think that a sense of justice 
should deter those who impugn their principles, from the 
expression of a collective or indiscriminate condemnation, We 
could wish High Church and Low Church alike, as long as therew 
an ecclesiastical nationality which includes both, to abandon their 
mutual animosities, to unite, if possible, in some scheme of 
reciprocal relief, as regards articles, rubrics, and creeds, and to 
cooperate in the endeavour to make English men and women wise 
an¢ good, and true and happy. 

The second of the two works which have suggested these te 
marks is entitled Zhe Curates of Riversdale. It professes to 
embody the recollections of a clergyman as written by himself, 
To what extent it reports fact, and to what extent it is fictitious, 
is not readily determinable. It introduces us, directly or in- 
directly, to such men as Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, Neander 
and Mezzofanti. Whately is made to call Pusey’s system of re 
ligious thought ‘‘German-plated theology” oa Newman's 
‘‘ Brummagem Popery ;” Mezzofanti to express an opinion ‘‘ that 
the writers and admirers of the Tracts ought to a man either t 
return to the bosom of our Church (‘ Rome’), or at least cease to be 
members of the Church of England, as at present constituted.” 
‘* Neander, notwithstanding his neologian taint, is the object of 
the author’s fervent admiration. A ‘“ Jenny Neander” is men- 
tioned, between whom, and Elinor Holdsworth, the wife of the 
narrator, an intimate friendship springs up. Is this fact @ 
fiction, and who, we should like to know, are meant by the 
Bishops of Churchleechton, Clutchfat, Fleshpotbury, Chambering- 
fold and Grabball ’—bishops, it seems, whose servants would thrust 
the emaciated Christian divine (Neander) from their episcopal 
palaces with indignant disdain. There are various persons, mel- 
tioned in these volumes, whose names are equally strange with 
those given to these unrecognized prelates. Among them we 
may particularize Blenheim Bulcan Birchmore, Jaudice Silligo 
O’Bray, and Mr. Grovelminster. The writer tries to be facetious, 
but the wit is not very exhilarating. The blunders and absurdi- 
ties of certain religious professors or preachers are exposed in his 
pages ; or some slightly comic scene, or adventure is described, 
which you read without much difficulty, if with no great enjoy- 
ment. The sketch of Montaleone, the fine-hearted Hebrew gen- 
tleman and that of his son, somewhat interested us; and we were 
amused with an account of a clerical party at the Archbishop of 
It should be understood that the work is not properly 
a novel, but a kind of semi-real, semi-fictitious biography. ere 
is some reason to think that the author is a man of considerable 
erudition. He apparently possesses a competent knowledge of He 
brew, and one or two biblical expositions which he introduces denote 
a degree of learning unusual in a novel or quasi-novel. Tho 
anti-tractarian, we should not call the writer Low Chureh; 
professes rather to avoid extremes, and the casual criticism on the 
famous Oxford tracts seems fair and discriminating. : 

Perhaps the author of our second work, which bears the oml- 
nous name, High Church, for atitle, andis furnished with a vitu- 
perative motto from Cowper about “ Histrionic mummeeEy 
must also be described negatively as not a Low Churchman. We 
cannot say that any particular views are asserted, and only two 
usages are directly censured, The story is evidently sugges 
by the long-continued disturbances in a celebrated metropolitan 
church. The town of Tenchester is a large town; it delights to 
jog on in its usual fashion ; dislikes the shape of its pews to be 
altered ; dislikes the new organist ; dislikes innovations in gene- 
ral, The new rector Mr. Stone, and Geoffrey, his son and curate, 
are High Church. They wish to introduce certain improvements 
into the service celebrated at St. Jude’s; a regular choir accord 
ingly is substituted for ‘“‘ a sereechy lot” of charity children ; and 
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at Easter the interior of the sacred building is decorated with 
flowers, and wax-lights are allowed to burn on the altar. Geof- 
frey Stone is a y earnest, high-minded man, anxious to do 
his duty, a brave, iron-willed man, strong, tall and muscular. 
He is one of the most prominent characters in the book. Miss 
Cheyne is his fiancée. We cannot quite ascertain the origin or 
reason of his engagement. In the sequel, it appears that he either 
never has loved or has ceased to love thelady. His affection we 
are told is really given to another woman—that woman, Ada 
Chester, the bride of the merchant, Martin Chester. Beyond the 
fact of his considering himself under an obligation to marry the 
lady whom he does not love, and his secret attachment to another 
man’s wife, no moral imputation is brought against the Tractarian 
clergyman. Ada Chester, again, is tenderly attached to her hus- 
and only accidentally and towards the close of the second 
volume discovers ee love for herself. Miss Cheyne, 
meanwhile, cherishes a latent affection for Frank Chester. Ada 
learns her secret; learns how she had loved Frank almost 
from girlhood ; how when a bolder rival stepped in, her mother’s 
manceuvres ended in the 4 og of the old, and the acceptance of 
the new lover. The two ladies then become fast friends, Each 
essays to prove her friendship practically. Mrs, Chester’s repre- 
sentations induce Geoffrey Stone to abandon the matrimonial alli- 
ance with Miss Cheyne; Miss Cheyne’s remonstrances decide 
Martin Chester to seek a reconciliation with his wife. They have 
long been secretly separated. The estrangement arose in their 
divergeney of opinion on the High Church proceedings at St. 
Jude's. The husband required that the wife, on one particular 
oceasion, should not attend service there. The wife, considered it 
her duty to go. Acoolness ensued. This coolness congealed into 
complete alienation, after Mrs. Chester had imprudently accepted 
Mr. Stone’s indiscreet invitation to confess her sorrows to him in 
the vestry of St. Jude’s. The advice which he gives her would be 
pronounced irreproachable, even by his opponents, since the doc- 
trine he teaches is that of submission. He afterwards accompanies 
her to her home ; on their way they meet her husband ; an angry 
seene with the clergyman is followed by one still more painful 
between husband and wife. He has been informed of her inter- 


view with Geoffrey, and is haughty, angry, hot-headed, unjust and | 


imperious. He now requires Mrs. Chester’s promise that she will 
never again, during the existing dynasty, enter St. Jude’s. Think- 
ing it wrong to turn from the Church in which she has been ac- 
customed to worship, and “ to treat with contumely a man whose 
only fault was not that of the Church in general—too much zeal 
in its cause,” she refuses to give the desired pledge. Martin then 
determines on a virtual separation, and arranges that they are to 
live for ever apart. The friendly intentions of the two ladies, 
mentioned above, are realized ouly as regards one of them. A 
second interview of Mrs. Chester with Mr. Stone is discovered by 
her infuriated husband, who waits under the dark trees, till Mar- 
tin passes, to revenge his wrongs. All this time the parish has 
been in a ferment—the Church the scene of discord and riot. 
the commencement of the book, the Stones have dismissed a some- 
what objectionable tenant, Richard Burles, in favour of a poor 
woman, who is a member of their congregation. After this “ 


tempts, with the aid of other vagabonds, to block up the right of 
way, when Geoffrey Stone is passing. 
advances towards his tormentors, requests permission to pass on 
the pavement, is resisted, insulted, and finally involved in a 
struggle with “ Iron Sam.”’ The clergyman gets the better of his 
ruffianly antagonist and gives him into charge. Sam is committed 
to prison ; comes out more vindictive than he went in; sets fire to 
St. Jude’s; and has to stand his trial. Martin Chester is accused 
of murder, and his wife dies “‘ the victim of High Church.” 

Such is an analysis of the plot of this anti-Tractarian novel. 
How far all the miseries of the tale are fairly chargeable on eccle- 
siastical doctrine and practice, and how far they are the conse- 
quences of unreason, imprudence, jealousy, misconstruction, and 
blackguardly vengeance, discerning readers will judge. Religious 
differences will always tend to produce alienation between hus- 
band and wife, where both are equally earnest in their devotion 
toacause All attempts at reform social and political are dis- 
turbing. Reformers are often intemperate, impracticable, and 
fanatical. Some Higlf Churchmen, we fear, are so. We can 
comprehend their theory of a beautiful ceremonial ; but is their 
application of this theory well-timed ? is their symbolical decora- 
tion intelligible, is it always marked by good taste, and does it 
tend to edify their congregations ? The age, we incline to think, 


must advance much further in knowledge, wisdom, and esthetic | 


culture, before the masses can appreciate a noble ritual or a splen- 
did ceremonial. The introduction, meanwhile, of such superflu- 
ous ornamentation as only exasperates ignorance or provokes 
ridicule, ought, in our opinion, to be carefully eschewed. -If the 
rubrie stands in the way of a reasonable surrender to popular 
clamour,—and we are not convinced that it does,—would it not 
be possible to devise some provisional measure of relief, or might 
not High Churchmen conscientiously regard the nature of the 
case as in itself supplying that measure ? 

Meanwhile, this novel of ‘ High Church,” which is not with- 
out interest, and which, if by manufacturing incidents it makes 
out a strong case against doctrines and practices which it disap- 
proves, is at least not characterized by abusive misrepresentations, 
ms 4 be allowed to read its moral to indiscretion and misdirected 








| contain some interesting information. 


In | 


ron | 
Sam” the son of old Burles, nourishing wrath in his heart, at- | 


Nothing daunted, Stone | 





PUBLICATIONS RECBIVED. 

Tue Eroutax Commanpment, by Mr. Charles Reade, is a searching ex- 
posure of the disgrace and injury entailed on this country by the tolerated 
piracy of the works of French dramatists. Our review of the book will 
appear next week. 


Previmmyares DE LA Question Romarne pr M. Ep, Anovr is not, 
as hasty or inaccurate readers may suppose, a new work by M. About, 
but a supplement by an Italian to that author's famous brochure. M. 
Petruccelli de la Gattina avails himself of the freedom of the English 
press to publish a considerable body of facts which the French writer was 
obliged to suppress, and he has the latter’s authority to designate his 
book by the above title. 


Edward Archer Langley, late Captain Madras Cavalry, has recorded 
certain of his opinions and experiences in a Nannattvs or A Resmence 
at THe Court or Meer Att Moorap. Meer Ali Moorad, a devoted 
aily of the British Government, and until recently the ruler of Upper 
Sindh, was formally presented by Sir Charles Napier, at the close of the 
Hill campaign, with the districts of Meerpore, Matihla, and Meherkee. 
From 1843 to 1850, Meer Ali was treated as an independent sovereign. 
He was then, according to our author, unjustly accused of —— 
acquired these territories by fraud and forgery, and deprived by Lo 
Dalhousie not only of the lands conferred by Sir C. Napier’s grant, but 
of a large portion of those that he eheralse queues As yet, he has 
sought in vain for redress. Sir Charles hi applied to the Governor- 
General of India, but obtained no reply. Ali Moorad himself visited 
England, but to no purpose. ‘His case,” says Captain Langley, 
** seems to have been dielved by the Home authorities, as the Secre 
of State for India appeared totally ignorant of its merits when I h 
the honour of an audience.” This is not the only instance of spoliation 
which Ali Moorad’s visitor strongly reprobates. The state of Nagpore, 
and that of Jhansi, are also said to have been unscrupulously annexed, 
and the appropriation of Oudh is characterized as ‘‘ the past and crown- 
ing act of the numerous State robberies” committed by Lord Dalhousie. 
Captain Langley’s two volumes appear to us rather heavy, but they 
Political, social, religious, agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, and industrial phenomena in general, are deli- 
neated; the wild sports of the valley of the Indus are described ; the 
trade and government of Sindh receive some notice; Indian administra- 


| tion and prospects are discuesed ; and an incipient improvement in Oudh 
| is attested. b 


aptain Langley attributes the insurrection of 1851-7 to 
“our grasping policy of annexation, our repeated breaches of faith, and 
the humiliation of Native princes by British functionaries.” He recom- 
mends the introduction of the English system of finance in India, and 
adds, that ‘‘ Sir Charles Trevelyan’s views on the subject have been fully 
concurred in by the Accountant-General.” The eminent success of our 
rule in Sindh he attributes entirely to the judicious selection of public 
officers. 

Another sifting is given to Mr. Collier’s discoveries and inventions by 
his old antagonist, the author of a pamphlet to which he replied by a remark- 
able affidavit, sworn to in the Court of Queen’s Bench in 1856, and re- 
printed by Mr. Hamilton in his Jnguiry, Corrrer, Coenen, and 


| SHAKESPEARE is more than a aie on the part of the pamphlet-writer 


to Mr. Collier’s affidavit; it s arply impugns the authenticity of the 
“* Seven Lectures” imputed to Coleridge, and exposes the general cha- 
racter of the Old Corrector’s emendations by an analysis of those in 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. The result of this analysis of ninety-nine corrections 
is that their author is convicted of plagiarism in thirty-three instances, 


and of stupidity in nearly all the rest. The account is thus summed up— 
1. Restored to various owners . . 21 
2. Restored tothe old copies . . . . 12 
3. Abandoned by Mr. Collier . 25 
4. Condemned for reasons stated . . 40 
5. Admitted (conditionally) ewe vt & 8 


99 

It is more than twenty years since blindness compelled Colonel Ham- 
ilton to lay down the rod and the gua, which he had plied with ardour 
for forty years in various parts of Europe and South America. To so- 
lace his ennui he read much, with the elp of others’ eyes, on his fa- 
vourite pursuits, and at last the happy thought occurred to him that he 
might make a valuable addition to the literature of field sports by re- 
cording his own experience as a preserver and slayer of game. Te- 
sult is before us in two volumes of Remintscences oF AN Oxp Sports- 
MAN, a work which is likely to fulfil the hope expressed by its author, 
that it may prove interesting to the reader and instructive to the young 
sp rtsman. As one of the old school he sets his face against the whole- 
sale slaughter of modern battues, in which a thousand or fifteen hundred 
head of game are killed in a day. He thinks this barn-yard fowling 
very tame work compared to the actual pursuit of wild creatures that are 
allowed some chance of escape, so as to give the sportsman the pleasure 
of testing his own skill and energy, and the sagacity and good training of 
his dogs. He also condemns the practice of battues because it is inse- 
parable in this country from excessive overstocking with game—a pro- 
lific source of ill will between landlords and tenants, and a strong ineen- 
tive to poaching. 

How I won tue Vicrorta Cross, by T. Henry Kavanagh, is a book 
in a tawdry red and yellow cover, which we have read with much regret 
for its author’s sake. It is pitiable that so brave a man as “ Lucknow 
Kavanagh” should make himself ridiculous -by blowing his own 
trumpet so loudly, and so ludicrously out of tune. He has done noble 
deeds, and written about them like Katerfelto or Barnum. 


The Reverend John Hunter's Inrropuction TO THE WRITING OF 
Précts on Diorsrs is an excellent little manual, “ adapted for use in 
schools as well as for private study, and specially designed to facilitate 
preparation for the Civil Service Exeminations.” Candidates for em- 
ployment under Government will provide themselves with this useful 
book as a matter of course, and it only remains for us to recommend it 
earnestly to the attention of schoolmasters, tutors, and persons engaged 
in the task of self-education, whether or not the latter have any intention 
of entering the Civil Service. The art of précis writing is based on the 
power to analyze written language with exactness, and truly to express 
its essential import; its practice in one form or another is of great help 
towards acquiring the habit of reading with discernment, and is abso- 
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lutely indispensable to the formation of a correct style. We know no 
better introduction to this kind of intellectual exercise than that which 
Mr, Hunter has supplied. 
Books. 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Right Reverend Richard Hurd, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Worcester ; with a selection from his correspondence and 
other unpublished papers. By the Reverend Francis Kilvert, M.A. 
Préliminaires de la Question Romaine de M. Ed. About. 
Narrative XA a Residence at the Court of Meer Ali Moorad ; with Wild Sports 
in the Valley of the Indus. By Edward Archer Langley. In two volumes. 
Egypt's Place in Universal History. An Historical Investigation, in five 
books. ByC.C. J. Baron Bunsen. Translated from the German, by Charles 
H. Cottrell, Esq.,M.A. Volume IV. 
Collier, Coleridge, and Shakspeare. A Review. By the Author of “ Literary 
Cookery.” 


“ The Eagle's Nest” in the Valley of Sixt ; a Summer Home ag | the Alps: 
together with some Excursions among the Great Glaciers. By Alfred Wills, 


The Psalms in Metre. By C. B. Cayley, B.A. 

One-hundred-and Popular Psalm and Hymn Tunes: arranged in short 
Score for four Voices and Organ, Piano, or Harmonium. Adapted for Public 
or Private Devotional Use. Selected and arranged by Charles H. Purday. 

eng Church and Home Metrical Psalter and Hymnal; containing 
One Hundred and One Psalm and Hymn Tunes, adapted to Six Hundred and 
One Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Edited by Charles H. Purday. 

How I Won the Victoria Cross. By T. Henry Kavanagh, Esq., Assistant- 
Commissioner in Oudh. 

Life of the Reverend Charles Orpen, M.D. By Mrs. Le Fanu. 

Greek ggg from Themistocles to Alexander, in a series of Lives from 
Plutarch, vised and Arranged by A. H, Clough. 

An Introduction to the Writing of Précis or Digests, as applicable to Narrative 
of Facts or Historical Events, Correspondence, Official Documents, and 
General Composition ; with numerous Examples and Exercises. Adapted for 
Use in Schools as well as for Private Study, and specially designed to facili- 
tate Preparation for the Civil Service Examinations. By the Reverend John 
Hunter, M.A. 

The German Reading-Book ; consisting of German Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, 
and Poetry, ey arranged for beginners , with a complete veeueney 
at the foot of the pages ; and an Appendix of German Expletives. By Wolf- 
gang Heinrich Just. 

Vathek, a Dramatic Poem ; The Dream of the Captive City ; and other Poems. 
By George Yeilding Mac Mahon. 

New Epirions anp Reprints. 

An Outline of the necessary Laws of Thought ; a Treatise on Pure and Applied 
Logic. By William Thomson, D.D, Fifth edition. 

Practical Swiss Guide, Red-hook for Switzerland, Savoy, Piedmont, and North 
Italy. By an Englishman Abroad. Fifth edition. 

Poems ; by Archer Gurney. New and Revised Edition. 

The Newspaper Gazetteer and Guide to Advertisers; an Annual Register of 
Newspapers printed and published in the United Kingdom of England and 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and Islands in the British Seas. Revised and cor- 
rected for the Year 1860. 











LITERARY NEWS. 


Among Mr. Murray’s forthcoming books are ‘‘ The Great Sahara, or 
Wanderings south of the Atlas Mountains,” by H. B. Tristram; “ Lin- 
coln’s Inn Sermons,” by Wm. Thomson, D.D.; and “‘ Sunday : its Ori- 
gin, History, and present Obligations considered,” by the Reverend James 
Augustus Hessey, D.C.L. 

A work on “Christian Architecture in Italy between the Fourth and 
Fifteenth Century,” by W. 8S. Okely, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 

idge ; and “ Facts and Figures relating to Vancouver Island and Bri- 
tish Columbia,” by J. D. Pemberton, are preparing for publication by 
Messrs. and Co. 

Mr. Bentley has nearly ready “Researches and Discoveries made 
during a Residence of Seven Years in the Levant and in the islands of 
Mytilene and Rhodes,” by C. T. Newton; and “Chapters on Precious 
Stones, and some of the most remarkable persons and events connected 
with them,” by Madame de Biarera. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., have in the press “‘ Scripture Lands in 
Connexion with their History,” by the Reverend G. 8S. Drew; “ Turkish 
Life and Character,” by Mr. Walter Thornbury ; and “ Over the Cliffs,” 
a novel, by Mrs. Charter, sister of the author of “‘ Alton Locke.” 

Messrs. Saunders and Otley announce as forthcoming ‘Summer Songs,’’ 
by Mortimer Collins; “‘ Texts for Talkers,” by Frank Fowler; and 
“ Crispin Ken, or Passages in the Life of a Clergyman,” by the author 
of “* Miriam May.” 

“The story of Burnt Njal,” a translation from the Icelandic of the 
Njal Saga, by G. W. Dasent; and “ Popular Tales of the West High- 
lands, orally collected, with a translation,” by J. F. Campbell, are pre- 
paring for publication by Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas, Edinburgh. 

Messrs. Atchley and Co. have in the press ‘“ Steam on Common 
Roads,” by Mr. C. T. E. Young, C.E., with a sketch of the history and 
eae this application of steam-power in the United States, by 
A. L. Holley, C.E., of New York. 

bay Voltaire 4 Ferney,” a volume of Unpublished Letters by Voltaire, 
edited by M. Evariste Bavoux, and published by Messrs. Didier and Co., 
Paris, contains, among other letters, the writer’s complete Correspond- 
ence with the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha. 

The Historical Society of France is preparing for publication the 
* Journal et Mémoires du Marquis d’Argenson,” edited by M. Frémy ; 
and the ‘Mémoires inédits d’Arnauld, Marquis de Pomponne,” edited 
by M. Mavidal, librarian of the Corps Législatif. 

Messrs. Michel Lévy, fréres, Paris, have bought out an “Histoire de 
T’Art de la Guerre avant |’ de la Poudre,” by M. Dupareq; and a 
“ Dictionnaire Historique des Ordres de Chevalerie,” by M. de 
Genouillac. 

Messrs. Hachette and Co., Paris, have brought out “Excursions dans 
V'Inde,” by M. Deville; and “ Des Doctrines Religieuses des Juifs pen- 
dant les deux siécles antérieurs 4 l’ére Chrétienne,” by M. Nicolas. 

A volume of “Etudes sur I’ Algérie, sur Mahomet, et sur le Koran,” 
Ww M. Lefloch, has been published by M. Dentu, Paris. It is intended 

efly to be an exposition of the Mahometan creed and the Koran, 
which, the author says, is much talked of, but little known in France. 

A new work by Professor Lepsius, entitled “ Beriihrungspunkte der 
Aegyptischen, Griechischen, and Rimischen Chronologie,” (Connecting 
Points between tian, Greek, and Roman Chronology,) has been 
published by Messrs. Decker and Co., Berlin. 











Messrs. Brockhaus, Leipzig, have brought out the first volume, jy, 
quarto, of “‘ Reisen und Forschungen im Amurlande, in 1854-56,” (Ty. 
vels and Researches in the country of the Amoor, in 1854-56,) by L, yon 
Schrenck. The work is a translation from the Russian, published simyj. 
taneously at St. Petersburg. 

At Gotha has been published a ‘‘ Geschichte der Chirurgie yon dem 
Urzeiten bis zum Anfang des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts,” (History of 
Surgery from the most Ancient Times up to the beginning of the Eight. 
eenth Century,) by Dr. J. W. L. Gruender. 

“Die Volkskrankheiten in ihrer Abhiingigkeit von den Witterungy. 
verhiltnissen,”’ (The Diseases of the People as Dependent upon Climate 
and Temperature,) is the title of a work by Dr. K. Haller, Vienna, 
stated to be based on the observation of ten years in the chief hospitals 
of Austria. 

The sixth volume of the Complete Works of Leibnitz, edited, from the 
original MSS. in the library of Hanover, by Dr. G. Pertz, has been pub. 
lished at Berlin. It contains the mathematical writings of the author, 


Fine Arts. 


Lord Clyde has given a sitting to Mr. T. J. Barker, the painter of the 
large picture of the Relief of Lucknow, which has been for some weeks ex. 
hibited in Waterloo Place. Havelock and Lord Clyde are of course pry. 
minent figures in the picture, but the artist had no opportunity of 
studying the features of these great men, for the chief hero Havelock, 
died the very next day after the meeting, and when the picture wa 
begun, Lord Clyde was on the spot of his gallant deeds. Now, however, 
Mr. Barker will render his portrait perfect, and give it the additional in. 
terest of those decisive lines of character and hardy bronze which noy 
stamp the veteran commander of the last Indian campaign. The por 
trait of Havelock in the picture was even less satisfactory than that of 
Lord Clyde, but this again has been most fortunately remedied, by Mr, 
Egron Lundgren having succeeded after many trials, and aided by the 
descriptions of the friends and relatives of the Hero of Lucknow, in pn- 
ducing a drawing in water-colours, which is pronounced W all to be 
really an admirable likeness. The immense superiority of this over the 
small engraving, which has served the popular demand for a portrait, is 
evident at a glance. We sce at once that there is the man of endurance, 
with force of character, and all the greatest qualities of a soldier. The 
portraits of most of the other officers in the picture, have been studied 
from the life, or from Mr. Lundgren’s sketches. This artist who isa 
Swede, has a remarkable faculty for sketching rapidly in colour. We 
understand that, while engaged upon some drawings for the Queen, he 
was asked by the Messrs. Agnew to undertake the journey to India, for 
the purpose of making sketches and studies, to assist Mr. Barker in the 
large picture. By permission he was enabled to do this, and ha 
brought home a portfulio of some three or four hundred drawings of very 
remarkable accuracy, and very great artistic beauty. Among these are 
many striking portraits of brave fellows since fallen, and faithful pic- 
tures of scenes and places for ever become historical. The Residency at 
Lucknow, one of the most interesting drawings, was sketched on the 
spot, and though so small bears every sign of truth in the tottering 
building completely riddled with shot. It is with some regret we hear 
that Mr. Lundgren’s portfolio will not be published as an illustration of 
the great Indian campaign, it having passed into private hands. The en- 

aving of the large picture will, however, be most acceptable, and will 
be finished more perfectly by the aid of the successful likenesses since 
made. 








Artists, like poets, must ever be entitled to a certain indulgence in the 
execution of the tasks they undertake for the gratification of us more 
matter-of-fact people. Ideas will not always flow in a fine frenzy—they 
cannot be spun like so much yarn, and therefore we are not to be too 
hard upon our artist brethren. Then we must remember that the artist 
organization has in it something of the oriental tendency to reverie, 
disposition to dream and dwell upon the fancies of the thoughts, rather 
than to encounter the more material difficulties of execution. No doubt, 
if an artist were to be bound by the necessity of doing his work in a cer 
tain time, we should frequently be the losers, though we are by no 
means disposed to think this would be the case always; and the question 
is, would it not be as well to limit the time during which a commission 
given is to be considered alive, and with the understanding, that unless 
executed within the time specified,‘another artist would be commissioned ? 
We are speaking of course of public works only, private commissions are 
always at the mercy of genius. Some short time ago, the House was 
asked why the Nelson monument was not completed by the placing of 
the lions upon the four pedestals so long waiting ready to receive them? 
The excuse made was simple enough—that Sir Edwin Landseer, our 
greatest modeller of animals, had accepted the commission to produce 
these lions some years ago, but that he had not modelled 
them yet. We have laiely been reminded again, that seve- 
ral distinguished painters have long been commissioned to paint 
frescoes in the Palace of Westminster ; that the frescocs are notdone yet, 
and that the salaries are paid nevertheless. Mr. Bentinck’s observations 
in Parliament have, however, drawn from one of the painters commis- 
sioned—Mr. Herbert, the academician—the information, that he has 
only actually taken 2500/. of the 6900/. paid to his credit, the remaining 
3500 being left until the pictures are actually finished. Still, this s 
an act of delicacy on the part of Mr. Herbert which his representatives 
might not be disposed to sanction, whether the work were done or not. 
Mr. E. M. Ward also complains of the harsh imputation, and expressly 
states in the Times that he has only received the exact payment for his 
work done, viz., for three paintings 1800/7. Mr. Maclise has, we believe, de- 
clined to be paid until his work is finished. On the other hand Mr. Dyee’s 
contributions to the national frescoes are still amongst the things hoped for. 
Another important point in reference to these frescoes in addition to theit 
cost is, their durability; it seems now quite certain that the paintings 
are in a state of early decay, and that either the method adopted in exe 
cuting them is not the right one, or that fresco is not suited to our damp 
climate. We believe the method employed is not the same as that 
adopted by the old Italian painters, but that it is a readier one, know® 
as “‘ Mezzo fresco.” 

The ornamental portrait-statuary of the Houses of Parliament also 0c- 
cupied the attention of Parliament last week, & propos of the grant of 
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39,5971. proposed, in which the first part of a Royal line of statue- 
5971. 


formed a prominent item of 1600/. for statues of the last two 


mo - ~ sed - 

ings— William IV. and George IV. Happily it was decided that the 
= of great Englishmen were preferable to those of kings; and the 
commission of 8002, for each statue was refused to be authorized. 


Whether we may agree with the opinion expressed at the time by Mr. 


Gladstone, that the ornamentation of the Palace has already been much 


overdone or not, it is certainly desirable that artists commissioned upon 


a pebrtapetor interest, and not without a just expectation that they 


will be completed to the best of their ability and without any avoidable 


delay. 

exhibition of pictures selected by the prizeholders of the 
ae London was opened on Monday. There are about 150 
pictures, of, which the choicest are, “ Tantallon Castle,” by J. Syer; 
an English pastoral, by H. B. Willis, (the 200/. prize) ; 6“ Morning,” by 
Hi. J. Boddington ; ‘‘ Summer,” by W. W. Gosling; “ Interior of the 
Cathedral at Cefalu,” by Carl Werner; “Mountain Gloom,” by A. P. 
Newton; and Mr. Durham's statuette, “* Chastity.” The prize outlines, 
of which there are 42 sets by anonymous competitors, in illustration of 
Tennyson's “Idylls of the King,” the subject given by the Society ; 
form a very interesting part of the exhibition, and at least four sets are 
worthy of the two premiums. The award is not yetannounced. Eleven 
works in sculpture (models) appear in competition for the two prizes in 
this department of art. 





BIRTHS, 
On the $d of August, at 39, Portland Place, the Wife of J. Bonham-Carter, Esq., 
p 3 tr. 
ee OS Widlingian Terrace, Sandgate, the Wife of Dr. J. 
Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals, of a son. ; : 
On the 3d, at 45, Rutland Gate, the Hon. Mrs. Louis Hope, of a daughter. 
On the 4th, at Winton Villa, Leamington, the Wife of Colonel W. H, Vicars, of a 


Fraser, C.B., 


son, 
On the Sth, at 12, Berkeley Square, th 
I.M.’s Legation at Hanover, of a son. 
On the 6th, at Talacre, Flintshire, th: 
On the 6th, the Wife of F. Perkins, 


Wife of George Petre, Esq., Secretary to 






Hon. Lady Mostyn, of a son, 
Mayor of Southampton, of a daughter. 





Revenue Survey, Khandeish, to Mary Wykham, eldest daughter of Thomas Rish- 
worth, Esq., of Westbourne Terrace, Hyde Park, London. 

On the Ist of August, at Rainhill, Lancashire, Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry, Liverpool, to Anne, eldest daughter of the late John Neale, 
Esq., of the same place. 

Ou the 2d, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, by the Right Rev. the Lord Auck- 


ks should be assured that the public regards their undertakings 





land, Bishop of Bath and Wells, Yrancis George Manningham Boileau, Esq., | 


second son of Sir John and Lady Catherine Boileau, of Ketteringham, Norfolk, to 
Lucy Henrietta, eldest daughter of Sir George and the Hon. Lady Nugent, of West 
Harling, in the same county. 

On the 2d, at George’s, Hanover Square, Charles Halliburton Campbell, Esq., son 
of the late Sir George Campbell, of Edenwood, Fife, to Evelyn, eldest daughter of 
Henry Stuart, of Newton Stewart, and granddaughter of the late Rear-Admiral Lord 
George Stuart. 

On the 4th, at Trinity Church, 8t. Marylebone, Howard Warburton Elphin- 
stone, Esq., only son of Sir Howard Elphinstone, Bart., to Constance Mary 
Alexander, third daughter of John Alexander Hankey, Esq., of Balcombe Place, 
Sussex, 

On the 6th, at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, by the Very Rev. the Dean of Derry, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Green Wilkinson, Scots Fusilier Guards, to the Hon, 


Louisa Catherine Bateman Hanbury, youngest daughter of the late, and sister to | 


the present, Lord Bateman. 


Oa the 7th, at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, Captain the Hon. William | 


Edward Sackville West, Grenadier Guards, youngest son of the Earl and Countess 
De La Warr, to Georgina, youngest daughter of the late George Dodwell, Esq., of 
Kevinsfort, county of Sligo, Ireland. 

On the 7th, at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, Ralph A. Benson, of the Inner 
‘Temple, barrister-at-law, eldest son of M. G. Benson, Esq., of Lutwyche Hall, 
Salop, to ‘Henrietta Selina, only daughter of C. R. Cockerell, Esq., R.A., President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

DEATHS. 

On the 29th of July, at Denbigh Place, Bvigravia, the residence of Humphrey 
Williams Wood, Esq., Rear-Admiral Sir John Hindmarsh, Knight, K.H., First 
Governor of South Australia, and late Lientenant-Governor of Heligoland, aged 
seventy.six, é 





On the 30th, at Cheltenham, Mrs. Meegiscia Loudon, Widow of Charles Loudon, 


M.D., aged seventy-two. 

On the 3lst, at Birmingham, Charlot Elizab 
and only daughter of John Vandenhof!, Lisq f North Bank, Regent’s Park. 

On the Ist of August, at his residence, Southampton, General Gustavus Nicolls, 
Colonel-Commandant Royal Engineers, ged cight; 

On the 3d, at Holme Hall, Yorkshi the Monourable Philip Stourton, 

On the 3d, in Eaton Square, afte: lingering illness, Elizabeth, the wife of 
Francis Walpole, Esq. 

On the 4th, at Kensington, Ann, Widow of the late James Gillman, Esq., of 
Highgate, in her eighty-second year. 

On the 6th, at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the 
Westminster, in his s¢ venty-ninth year 

On the Sth, at St. Olave’s Rectory, Hart Street, the Reverend David Laing, aged 
nearly sixty years. 

Ona the Sth, at Brompton Barracks, Chatham, M ijor Stopford, R.E., son of Vice- 
Admiral Sir Montagu Stopford, K.C.B. 


Reverend Edward Repton, Canon of 


= at 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUGUsT 7. 
_ Bankrupts.--Frevyrick Crockronp, St. James’s Street, eating-house-keeper— 
Eoucnxn Jonx Bu RN, junior, Ship Street, Brighton, stationer—Epwarp GanpeLL, 
and Husky Jony Topp, Upper Thames Street, merchants—Henry Brrsox, Bushy 
Heath, Hertfordshire, builder—James Vixcext Howes, Chiswell Street, leather- 
seller--Joux Hart, Crown Street, Finsbury, boot and shoe-manufacturer—Joun 


th, Wife of Thomas Swinbourne, | 





Ley Stevens, Fish Street Hill, City, iron-dealer—Jostan Avams, Hanley, Stafford- | 


shire, giocer—Joun Epenezen Neat, Leicester, glove-manufacturer—Joun Price, 
Aberystruth, Monmouthshire, draper—Grorce Rawr, Porlock, Somersetshire, 
tanner—Leoxarp Joseru Puitr, Southside Street, Plymouth, butcher. 

Scotch Sequestrations._Smiru, Glasgow, ship and insurance-agent—Monreatn, 
Glasgow, accountant—GreensuieLps, Edinburgh, cabinet-maker—Gitman, Glas- 
gow, merchant -Aperpein, Aberdeen, draper. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUGUST 10. 
_ Bankrupts.—Nataax Bexsamin and Epwtx Dirrte, New Cut, Lambeth, gas- 
hit Bayiess Wrpxect, Regent Street, mantle manufacturer—F Rank 
Houowar, Paul Street, Finsbury, engineer—James Denny Cuarman, Alderman- 
lat warehouseman —Win.iaM Jerraics, Harts Hill, Worcestershire, ironmaster— 
es Lewis, Houndsditch, trimming seller--Witiiam Ricnanns, Upper North 
in Gray 8-inn-Road, builder—Jamrs Prrcner, Hampstead Road, leather-seller 
Sufeae Mavrice, Great St. Helen's, merchant—Jostan Apams, Hanley, 
Outver "Wile grocer—Hrxry Foor, Spitaltields, _ silk-manufacturer—Ropert 
P heltenha mington Sirect, Wilmington Square, jeweller—Groneor Reeves, junior, 
Groncr es riding master,—Gr stave Wixvex, Milk Street, City, warehouseman— 
Wn sheneen Te Wakeririp and Rovert Birt, Swansea, hotel-keepers—ALBINE 
Dt Same ~% ottingham, blacksmith—Jonn PRI k, Aberystruth, draper—Rosert 
Mostoe Wint Groner Brock, St. Michael, Norwich, tallow-chandlers—Ropert 
bee aadinns u a Kingston, Dorsetshire, letter for hire of agricultural machines 
M: ol 4ek Warp, Fenchurch Street, ship broker—Jony Werstey Swann, 
anchester, india-rubber-manufacturer. 











PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 















| Saturd .| Monday. | Tuesday. Wednes., Thurs, | Friday. 
Sper Cent Consols..ssccccceeeerees| 934 934 938 93) 934 3h 
. tto for Account " oe] I at 93 a —— — 
per Cents Reduce . 93! 
New 3 per Cents . ¥3 93, 93} 9 oat Hes | 
Annuities 1880 ... —~— -- —_ — ae — 
Annuities 1885 ....... -—— -_ — -—- as 168 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent .. 229 -_ 229 230 «| «(229 234 
India Stock, 10) per Cent —_ _ —_ 219 | «28 2164 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. -| 3pm. 3 3 3 -— 6 
Exchequer . . ° -»| Spm. 6 6 — | 3 v 
India Bonds 4 per Cent .........-.0.01 —— 7 dis. —_ — | 7 8 














FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 




































































Amstsiam .ccccccecceccc cS HOR. 55 Premch ......scsceecsee Op Ct. -— 
Belgian . af — Mexican ........ | 21 
Ditto .... 2i— _ Peruvian .. | ed 95 
Brazilian ........ ‘— 998 Portuguese 1853 . “4 
Buenos Ayres ... - 85 Russian ... ‘— 1 
Chilian...... ee 6‘— -—— ni ° ‘-— 83) 
Danish 5— —_ Spanish ........+++. ie 48) 
BEO .coccccccccccccceses i= Ditto New Deferred ......3 — 40 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .2) — | 65} Ditto Passive .. PTTTTT ity eee 2 
it -- Turkis ‘- 76 
French . 2 | — Venezuela .. ats— ! 22; 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— ' Banxs— " 
Bristoland Exeter....sssse«+++| 105 | Australasian ......ssesceeeeeees) 
Caledonian..........sseeeeeeeee! 94 British North American — 
Chesterand Holyhead .. nel 52 GET enssceccoqaseese -_— 
Eastern Counties...... .f 564 Colonial 37 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........| 79 Commercial of London . ot 
Glasgow and South-Western ...| 108] Engl. Scotsh. & Australi 16 
Great Northern ........++++++++ | 218g London ...... ee | 
Great South. and West.Ireland.|; —— London y oo} 37 
Great Western.........eeeeeeee 724 | London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia) 23 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. oe 1093 London Joint Stock....... a 28 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... i= London and Westminster ° 58 
London, Brighton,& South Coast lig National Bank ...... ovcce — 
London and Blackwall ......... Tle | National Provincial _ 
London and North-Western....| 103; | New South Wales.. ——- 
London and South Western... +} 95} | Oriental ........ 44} 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln 435 Ottoman .. lag 
| 29 Provincial of Ire! 
_— South Australia... _— 
North British. ..........0s.s00+ 65 Union of Australia 42 
North-Eastern—Berwick -| 1009 Union of London.. ° 25 
North-Eastern—York .......... bh Unmity..ccccccccccceccces eoccece —_— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton| —_—- Docxs— 
Scottish Central ...... j— East and West India........-..| 120 
Scottish Midland.......... — don .. +! 64h 
South Eastern and Dover. | 904 70 
Eastern of France....... i — 97k 
East Indian .......... aes | 99} MiscELLANEOUs— 
Geelong and Melbourn -- Australian Agricultural,,...... —_— 
Grand Trunk of Canada ° 31 British American Land see] “ 
Great Indian Peninsular .,.. 97 | Canada...... . } 16 
Gre.t Western of Canada .... 12 Crystal Palace .... 3 
Paris and LYOMS ......+s+00+. -—— | Electric Telegraph 104 
Mines— | General Steam.... | 25 
Australian. ..ccccccecccceeeeees — London Discount .. 3} 
Brazilian Imperial..... FY National Discount.......... i 34 
Ditto St. John del Rey. 27 Peninsular and Oriental Ste | 7 
Cobre Copper........... . _ Roya! Mail Steam..... oe} +O 
Rhymney Iron..... Or deoseeceoe -— South Australian ..... 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 8th day of Aug. 1660. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 











Motes fesued ......0e0e cece + eeh29,309,205 Government Debt ........... £11,015,100 
Other Securities sesee 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion . 4,834,205 
Silver Bullion, .......++ - 
309,205 £29,309,205 








BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors 'Capital.........£14,553,000 Government Securities(inclu 
Rest 
















coeccee eeccccece + 8,613,130 ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £9,904,273 
Public Deposits* . 4,823,222 Other Sccuritie eoee + 19,483,347 
Other Deposits .. 14,003,280 | WNotes........ o0eeee » 7,601,815 
Seven Daysand other Bil 714,142 | Gold and Silver Coin . cove 717,339 
£37 606,77 | £37 ,606,77 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt,and Div. Acct, 























BULLION Per oz. . METALS. ‘ Per ton. 

; s opper, Brit. Cakes £102 10 0..£0 @ 6 
oe oem Bare, Standard. > 7 A Iron, Welsh Bars,... 6 5 0.. 700 
eqeeee OMATS .ccececees . © 5 2 Lead, British Pig ... 2310 0.. 2410 @ 
Silverio Bars, Standard © 5 1) | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 19 0 0 . 000 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Aug. 10. 

. & eo & e® & . «& 
Wheat,R. 0. 52to56 Fine ...... 57to6l Fine....., 68to072 | Indian Corn. 35 to 36 
Fine...... 56—60 Foreign,R. 52—60, Peas, Hog... 30—35 Oats, Feed... 21—24 


Fine .... 24—25 


Red, New. 52— 54 
i Poland .., 22—25 


White F. 64—67 



















Fine ...... 54—56 
White Old 56—60 Fine .... 25—26 
Pine .....+ 60 — 62 ° Potato.... 25—28 
New ...... 52—57 Malt, Ord... 58—64 Marrow... 42—48 Fine .... 28—30 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Aug. 4 Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat ..... 58s. 7a, | 45s. 62, Wheat.... 578. 7d, | Rye ....... dls. 44, 
0 -% 9 Barley.... 33 2 46 
6 il 3 Oats ...... 26 1 | Peas.... 41 4 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town made .,,.....+.. per sack 5is.to 57s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. 0d. doz. 
Beconds ....0ccrececececereccce 45 — 48 Carlow, 0/. 0s. to Ol. 0s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship41 — 44 | Bacon, Irish ........+.. per cwt. 784. — 80s. 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 3% — 41 | Cheese, Cheshire, — 
American .. --per barrel 30 — 32 | Derby, pale 70 — 76 
Camadian ....-ccececeeceee 3 — 32 Hams, York ....... . 7% — 93 
Eggs, French, pe 9d. to 6s. 3d. 





Bread, 74d. to 9d. the lb. loaf. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 











Naewoatz anno Leapenmacy.* CariLe . Heap or Carrie at Tas 
a. a. s. s. d. s. a. s. d. *. CaTrLe-MaRKer. 
Beef... 2 4to4 Otot 6 «1. 4 Gto5 2 5 6) Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 4 4—4 8—5 © .... 410—5 6—65 10! Bensts., 4,900 ..... 1,110 
Veal... 3 8—4@ O0—4 8 .... 4 8—5 O—5 4, Sheep..27,300 
Pork... 4 4—5 O—5 4 ws. 4 C—4 B—5 O| Calves. 
Lamb. 4 0—5 0—5 4 1... 5 O—6 B—O O! Pigs... 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WoOoL 


Weald of Kent Pockets...... sesceseees 
Mid and East Kent ditto, 
Sussex ditto.......+++++ 
Farnham ditto . 





100s. to 130s. | Down Te rib. 20d. to 214, 
Half-bred Wethers......+--++ 184 — 19 
| Leicester Fleeces ..... 
Combing Skins 






HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 












Smirerie.y. Waitecnarnt. Comsratane. 
Hay, Good .....00+ 858. C0 GOR ceceseceree 1088. to L128. ccseeeveses 108s. to 116s, 
Inferior +. 6 — 70 80 + & — 100 
New “3 — 9 
Clover .......+ 99 — 129 





Wheat Straw ....... 32 — 33 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





[August 11, 1860, 





LORA L HALL. 
COVENT GARDEN, 

Mr. Atrrep MeEtion has the to 
a epries of VOCAL and pegs ye CONCERTS vil 


take in the Hall, Covent , commmencing 
on — Bygninc, Avoust a To continue for one 
y- 
Ly oe Gavirape, and ALFRED Matwox. 
ed ; Stalls, me aad 


; Reserved Seats, 2s. @d. 
“ia alee a eight, and gh. -h® 
= 


OYAL CREMORNE GARDENS.— 
Monpar, the 13th.—BENEFIT FETE POSTPONED 
from Wepyespar. 
pe, SIMPSON feels a a duty to tender his 
kind friends an 


patrons who compliment 
by thelr presence on F A last, notw ‘the 
state of the weather, and which a: 
e of the Féte till Monpay the 18th, when eae 
will be made to render the Day and Evening par- 
tic attractive, in the hope that any disappointment 
felt on Wepnespay last will be amply compensated for by 
increased brilliancy and enjoyment on pax Next, 

All TICKETS ISSUED WILL BE AVAILABLE FOR 
MONDAY, with the aeren of the hight, me Opp gem 
of the Season—TH » Which will open at 
12 o’Clock. 





The Amusements at 3. Tickets, 2s. 6d. each. 
Open daily at 3. 


LITERARY INSTITUTIONS.— 
MR. COLMAN BURROUGHS is open to engagements 
for the delivery of his New Lecture on 
“ART AND ARTISTS.” 
Terms will be forwarded on application. Address—3, Truro 
Streef, J Haverstock Hill, N.W. 





QOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. atamnapenated ts y, Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, and Robe Town. Approved drafts 
sogetenes on: and sent for collection. Every description of 
+; usiness condue rect with Victoria and New 
south _ a the » Company's . Agents. 


op yat 34, ‘Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 





ATIONAL ASSURANCE AND 
INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
17 Vie. cap. 43. 


Merastians ED a.p. 1844, 
Acummonece may be effedded from 50/. to 10,000/. on a Single 
Credit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums 
Medical Men remunerated for their Reports, 
Liberty to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended. 
No charge for Stamp Duty on Policies. 
NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES. 

Assurances may be effected on the Now Parriciratina 
Parvorrce, at yery low rates of Premium, payable in a 
variety of ways, to suite the circumstances and convenience 
of different classes of Assurers. 

ANNUITIES. 

Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms. 

The Tables for Reversionary and Deferred Annuities are 
particularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a 
means of providing for a particular individual, or as a re- 
source against the casualtics of age and the uncertainties of 
health and fortune. 


Extract from the Half-Credit Rates of Premium for an 
Assurance of £100, 
WITHOUT PROFITS. 
” Half Premium Whole Premium 
Age. First Seven Years. after Seven Years. 
BE ceveceee BL O10 covoceseee £23 1 8 
eee - I 





30 250 
35. 210 4 
40. 1 5 soseee 2 1810 


“PETER MORRISON: rem A Director. 
Prospectuses sent free on application. 


UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 11, Lombard Street, London, E.O. 
TABLISHED 1821. 





Diegdere. 

Henry Hulse Berens, Esq., Chairman. 

Henry Vigne, Esq., Deputy ¢ Chairman. 
Chas. Wm. by teal ~~ Stewart Marjoribanks, Esq. 
Hart Dyke, Esq. John Martin, Esq. 

Sir —— T. ooher" Bart. | Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 

James Morris, Esq. 
Henry Norman, Esq. 
Henry R. Reynolds, Esq. 
Sir Godfrey J. Thomas, Bt. 
John Thornton, Esq. 
James Tulloch, Esq. 


Sir Ww: alter R. Farquhar. it 
Thomas Hankey, Esq., 
John Harvey, Esq. 
John G. Hubbard, Esq.,M.P. 
John Labouchere, Esq. 
John Loch, Esq. 
Auditors. 

Lewis Loyd, . Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq. 
John Henry Smith, Esq. Cornelius Paine, Jun., Esq. 

Secretary—Thomas Tallemach, Esq. 

Actuary—Samuel Brown, Esq. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Under the Provisions of an Act 
of Parliament, this Company now offers to new Insurers 
EIGHTY PER CENT OF THE PROFITS, at Quinquen 
nial Divisions, ora Low Rate of Premium without participa- 
tion of Profits. 

Since the establishment of the Company in 1821, the 
Amount of Profits allotted te the Assured has exceeded in 
Cash value omer sy which represents equivalent Rever- 
sionary Bonuses of 1, 

After the Division’ of Profits at Christmas 1859, the Life 
Assurances in puree, Ay cong Bonuses thereon, amount- 
ed to upwards of 4,730, from the Life 
Branch 207,000/. be “and the Life Assurance Fund 
exceeded 1,618,! 

Pb cant MILITIA AND VOLUNTEER CORPS.—No ex- 

ra Prem reqired for Service therein. 

INVALID. Lives assured at corresponding extra Pre- 


LOANS granted on Life Policies £ the extent of their 
values, if such value be not less than 

ASSIGNMENTS OF POLICIES. = Notices of, re- 
ceived and registered. 

MEDICAL FEES paid by the Company, and no charge 
for Policy Stamps. 


HE MIDDLESEX VOLUNTEER 
ARTILLERY.—Offices, 70, Quadrant, W. 
Major-General GRIFFIN, R.A., Commandant. 
Bankers.—Messrs. GRINDLAY and CO., 63, Cornhill, E.C, 
Uniform.—BLUE, RED, AND SILVER. 
Subscription, One Guinea per annum for Honorary or 
Effective a 








Gentlemen wishing to join wi icat i} 
with the Honorary ecretary 3. H. GREATREX, at the 
above address. 








(THE FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS 
—at the London Looking-Glass Manufactory, 167, Fleet 
Street—A. JENKINS, Proprietor. 5 feet 2 in. high, 4 feet 
2 in. wide, in richly Gilt-Wood Carved Frames. Illus’ 

ists sent free. 


ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEATEIM, bs in ane and silver, in great variety, of 
every oonseneinen ane , from ee | es ixty an 
very wate sxilfully” examined, an % correct per- 
Serenioen guaranteed. Pree and d sate per 
Money Orders. to JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 
65 AND G4, CHEAPSIDE. 


ENNETT’S RIFLEMAN’S WATCH, 


65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 

J. BENNETT having manufactnred a watch specially fit- 
ted for the use of military men and combining the advan- 
tages of both the Hunting and Open-faced Watch, so- 
lcits the nae of his large stock, by all Rifle Volun- 

ers,—in SI from 5 Guineas ; in GOLD, from 15 
Guineas, one’ cont safe by Post. Money Orders to Joun 
Beynert, Watch Manufactory, 65 and 64, Cheapside, E.C. 











DINNEFORD’S 


URE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for man gous ¢ 4 by the hens 
eminent of the Medi 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, padoshe “Gout, and Indi. 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Pood of Infants from turning sour during di- 
estion, Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
orms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
and red by Dinneronp and 

Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throu ghout the Empire. 











PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 


ETCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
cO."8 NEW FATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH. BRUSHES, Penetrating nbleached Hair-Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth-brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually,—the hairs never come loose, M., B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d, each ; of Metealfe's celebrated Alkaline Tooth- -Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New I Sole B 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London. 


NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 


Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESC32IP- 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not uire the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas- 
tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas- 
tication. 52, Pleet Street.—At home from from 10 till 5. 


EETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal 

Letters Patent.—1860, just published, post free, Three 
Stamps. A TREATISE EXPLAINING MESSRS. GA- 
BRIEL’'S Improvements in ARTIFICIAL TEETH AND 
FLEXIBLE CORALITE GUMS, whereby one set will wear 
longer than three ordinary ones; being fitted without 
springs, wire, or metals, and without any operation, prove 
a valuable desideratum to all having occasion for the ser- 
vices of the dentist. None but first class materials and 
workmanship employed, while the expense is even less than 
half the ordinary cost. To be obtained only of the inventors, 
Messrs GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince D'Ottajana (es 
tablished 1815, see diploma), 110, Regent Street, W., near 
the Quadrant ; 33 and 34, Ludgate Hill, City (particularly 
observe name, and that the entrance to the City establish- 
ment is up the private passage between Benson's, the silver 
smith, and the State Insurance Office) ; and at Duke Street, 
Liverpool. 

“The advantage obtainable by Messrs. Gabriel's system 
renders it preéminently superior."’"—United Service Gazette. 
“* Gabriel's Treatise should be read by all who value health. 
This new system will save much money and more annoy- 
ance.’'—Herald. 

















IN CHANCERY. V.R. 
10,0001. Dax AGES. 


HE PROPRIETORS OF THE 
GLENFIELD S8TARC 
hereby caution the Trade against selling AN IMITATION 
of their Starch, whereas, by a decision of the Master of the 
Rolls, Wotherspoon v, Turner (reported in the Times and 
other London Papers of 26th November, 1859.) they render 
themselves equally Hable, with the makers of the spurious 
article, in the above penalty. 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
is the only STARCH used in 
HER MAJESTY'’S LAUNDRY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 
eye 

“ Beware or Counrerreirs” isa caution which, however 
old and unheeded, loses nothing of its necessity at the pre- 
sent day, when scarcely any article of domestic use, possess- 
ing more than common merit, is exempt from cheap and 
trashy imitations, the makers of which, by tempting shop 
keepers with larger profits, induce them to palm off the 
spurious articles for the genuine. As an example of this, we 
may instance the following :—Three Ladies called lately at 
a respectable Grocery Establishment, and inquired of the 
Proprietor his reason for not sending them the GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH as before, upon which he made some 
frivolous excuse, but the Ladies administered to him a severe 
rebuke, and requested him to send at once, and remove the 
trashy imitation which he had sent them, pometiae. ee if 

e had no Gcenrieto they would procure it else 
This shopkeeper, no doubt, felt too keenly the humiliation of 
having sucha well- merited rebuke ope: nly administered to 
him in his own shop, to attempt a repetition of such decep- 
tion, and it would be well if all shopReepers, who are guilty 
of similar practices, would thereby take warning. When 
we hear of such practices, we can more fully realize the oo 
portance of the advice “ when you ask for Guenriecp Pa- 
Trent Stancu, see that you get it.” R. Wotherspoon, is on 
each packet. 


] OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—E£ruptive and 


other Fevers.—Throughout the summer febuli diseases 
prevail more or less; and the unusual amount of rain has 
caused a proportionate increase in fever cases. On the first 
feeling of lassitude, before the thirst and heat of skin, the 
patient should resort to Holloway's Pills, which will throw 
out all fever-poison from the blood and every organ. For 
many years no other treatment has proved so efficient in re- 
movi the seeds of these perilous complaints, whether af- 
flicting young, middle-aged, or old. These Piils purify the 
whol, system, greatly improve the digestion, regulate the 
circulation to the minutest vessels of the skin, and cool 
that pungent heat which always attends cases of fever 














ARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX 
INDIAN OUTFITS.—CHRISTIAN and =| 
pon omer, KH solicit an ¥ 4 ~F4 their extensive 


with 
cellence and durability of material for which hae eas 
has been noted for upwards of 60 years.—11, Wigmore 
Street, w. 
—- —_—__ 
Elastic STOCKINGS and KNEE. 

for Varicose Veins and Weakness, = a Very en. 
geste quality, guttinoes uavarying r) — 
lor measurement, and prices on a . a article 
sent by post from the maetloese 

POPE and PLANTE, 
4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


IOLETS ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
BREIDENBACH’'S WOOD VIOLET a en anytime, 

fresh | as the blossom , and in any — can with 
some of the best per. 


fumes distilled :—Alliance, Boudoir, “Forget me Not, Pare. 
well, Jockey Club, Sauve, | and W: llega ve None 
are genuine unless “HH. te EI Perfumer to 
the Queen, 157s, New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’s.” 


W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 

@ warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTPITS for 
Australia, India, and China, ‘for naval and mili 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle. 
men’s home use, viz. naval and —— uniforms and civi- 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits ; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial — embracing ——e a 
cabinet work, trunk: a 
to allclimates. Manufactory, Silvertown \cpnosite "EH. x. 
Dockyards), Woolwich. 


> 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 

and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHIL. 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, » City, 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. l0d., 38, and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 38. 10d., and ds. Pure ‘Coffees, Is., Is. 4, 
ls. 3d., 1s. dd., Ls. Gd, and ls. 8d. Tea and Coffee to to the 
value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any railway station or 
market town in England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within eight miles 
of the City. 





























GAS! GAS! GAS! 


HILLIPS’ GAS APPARATUS ar 


warranted the best for COOKING, Heating BATHS, 
CONSERVATORIES, HALLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, &., 
&e. 


They can be seen, and their actions explained, at the 
MANUFACTORY, 55, SKINNER STREET, SNOW HILL, 
E.C. 


Also a Selection of PATENT SAFETY ATLAS CHANDE- 
LIERS, - = —— of Superior Gas Fitting. 
N A Prospectus sent free e by 


I ‘ANDSOME IRON and BRASS | BED- 

STEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates ; handsome Iron Bed- 
steads with Brass ) an 











| Iron Bedsteads for Servants ; Ka description of Wood 


, Birch, Walnut 





Bedstead that is 


| Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 


Bedding and Furniture complete, as well as every deserip- 
tion of Bedroom Furniture. 


| EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, containing designs and pricesof 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Heat and Sow, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom rniture Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, 


HIRTS.—Unequalled for Quality 
and accuracy of fit. Sizes or measures registered for 
future orders, and FAMILY HOSIERY in stockings, — 
vests, and drawers of the best descriptions, and ne 
styles in every material for the season. 
POPE and PLANTER, 
4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 








MODERATE PRICES WITH GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 


E MOSES and SON can confidently 
| Bue 


assert, that they possess advantages and facilities 


| which are quite beyond the reach of any other house in the 





trade, and are thereby enabled to offer a REALLY GOOD 
ARTICLE AT A VERY LOW PRICE. The most skilfd 
cutters are employed, and durability of material and work- 
manship may be relied on. 

THE BESPOKE TAILORING DEPARTMENT is almost 
daily replenished from the best Home and Foreign Markets, 

THE READY-MADE CLOTHING DEPARTMENTS are 
furnished with an immense assortment of goods for all 
classes, and all occupations; also a great variety of Clothing 
for Juveniles of all ages. 

THE HOSIERY and DRAPERY, HAT and CAP, and 
BOOT and SHOE DEPARTMENTS, contain a carefully- 
selected stock of the best and newest Manufactures. 

N.B.—Should any article not be approved of, it will be ex- 
changed, or the money return 

Corner of MINORIES and ALDG ATE, and 
Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and HART STREET. 





GRATIS ON APPLICATION OR POST FREE. 


E MOSES AND SON’S Book for the 
4¢ Present Season, containing “‘ The Growth of an im- 
portant Branch of British Industry,”’ with rules for 
measurement, and list of Prices. Also (just published) a0 
elaborate plan of their City Premises. 
Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE, and 

Corner of NEW OXFORD STREBT and HART STREET. 

Also BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 


HE “INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, made 


in various colours and patterns, and particul: edly adapted 
for Walking, Riding, Travelling, and Business. This is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the most comfortable and service- 
able suit ever introduced. Price, from 35s. To be obtained 
of E. MOSES and SON 

Corner of MINORIES and AL DGATE, and 
Corner of NEW OXPORD STREET and HART STREET. 
Also BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 


URISTS and EXCURSIONISTS are 
specially provided for at E. MOSES and SON'S, Mer 
chant Tailors, Hatters, Hosiers, Bootmakers, &c. 
Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE, and 
Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and HART STREET. 
Also BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 


LOTHING FOI OR JUVENILES 
of all Ages, and in every Style and Material at 
E. MOSES and SON'S 
Corner of MINORIES and AL DGATE 








and 
| Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and HART T STREET. 


Also BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 
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WORKS ON BOTANY. 
By J. H. Batrovr, M.D. 


Botany in the University of Edinburgh 
Preteens oe Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden. 4 


A MANUAL OF BOTANY: being an Intro- 
duction to the Stud; y of the Structure, Physiology, 
and Classification of Plants. New Edition, crown 
8vo. price 12s. 

By the same Author, 
ul, 
‘ol, Sve. With 1800 Illustrations, price 
An 1 large wal, O70 We a. ‘ 


OF BOTANY: being an Intro- 


Onetions to the cash “a the Vegetable + agg 
come may ol be had in Two Par 
Part I. MSTRU CTURA t AND MORPHOLOGIC AL 
BOTANY. Svo. 6d. 
Il. _cOMPRISING the EL EMENTS of VEGE- 
" TABLE PHYSIOLOGY, CLASSIFICA- 
TION, sora GEOGRAPHY, and 
FOSSIL BOTANY. Witha Glossary of 
Terms, 8vo. 21s. 
it. 


6d. ; or cloth, gilt edges, price 
of 260 


. cloth, price 6s. 
inten cloth pues Wood Eagra- 





vings, 

BOTANY AND RELIGION; or [Illustrations 
ofthe Works of God in the Structure, Functions, 
Arrangement,” and General Distribution of Plants. 
Third Edition. 

Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack; London: Lonemay 

“and Co,; and all Booksellers. 





Just published, in quarto, cloth, price 24s. 
VOLUME XX. OF THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 
Eighth Edition. 

Illustrated by numerous Engraving, and containing 

amongst other important Articles, the 
following :— 
Seamanship. By Captain Basu Haw, 
and Enlarged by Admiral Ramsay, C.B. 
Seneca (M. and L.) and Septuagint By F. W. 
Farrar, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 
Shakspeare. By Tuomas De Quincey. 


Revised 


Shelley. By Geonae Macvoxacp, Author of “* Within | 


and Without,”’ Xe, 
. By Axprew Murray, Chief Engineer 
and Inspector of Machinery, Portsmouth. 

s . By the Author of the “‘ Oakleigh Shoot- 
ing Code,” 

Sicilies, By the Author of the Article “ Italy.” 

Silk, By Wiwu14M Fevam, Nottingham. 

Strength of Materials. By Joun Ronisow, late 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Sindh. By E. B. Easrwicx, Author of “‘ Handbook 
of India.” 

Smith (Adam) By J. BR. M’Cuiiocn. 

Stephenson ( and Robert.) By J. R. Leir- 
cuttp, Author of the Article ** Mines and Mining.” 

Smoke, By WiivraM Farevaren, F.R,S. 

Socrates. By the Bishop of Hereronn. 

Somnambulism. By Attew ,Tuomson, M.D., 
fessor of Anatomy in the University of Glasgow. 


Southampton and Steam Navigation. By Ro- 
BERT Murray, Engineer-Surveyor to the Board of 
Trade. 

Spain (Statistics of) and Switzerland. By Dr. 
Norton Suaw, Secretary to the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. 

Spalding (William). By 
F.RS.E, 

Spinning, By James Newxanps, C.E. 

Spinoza. By Joux Downes, M.A. 

Spohr (Ludwig), By Georce Farquuar Grauam, 


Stael (Madame De). 
School, 


Stammering. By Jaues Hunt, M.D. 
Statics, By Epwarp Sano, C.E. 


Steam and Steam-Engine. By Danie, Krxnear 
Crank, C.E, 


Stenography. By Isaac Prruay, 
Stereoscope. By Sir Davip Brewster, K.H. &e. 
Stewart (Dugald), By Jouy Verren, A.M. 


Stone- and Stove. By 
PITEL, F.8.A. &e, 


Sugar. By Cuances Tomutnson, Author of “ Cyclo- 
pediaof Useful Arts,” &c. 

Surgery. By James Muer, M.D. Professor of 
Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. 

Sweden (Statistics). By Davm Kay, F.R.G.S. 

Swift (Jonathan). By Ricnaxp GaRyerr. 

Sydenham (Dr). By Joun Brown, M.D. 

Sydney. By WitutiaM Westoarru. 

Syria, By Rev. J. L. Porter, Author of “ Hand- 
book of Syria and the Holy Land.” 


3 Edinburgh: Apam aud Cuax.es Buack. 
“IMPKIN, MARSHALL ,and Co, 


Pro- 


CHARLES MACLAREN, 


By Gustave Masson, Harrow 


Arraur Asn- 


London : 
and all Booksellers. 





MB. JABEZ 2006 o eh EYE DISEASES. 
HE ‘OPH THA LMO SCOPE. 


he . By Janez _ 
nior ssistant - Surgeon, 
Ophthalmic Hospital; Surgeon to the Society for 
Improving the Social Position of the Blind, &e, 

“* Mr. Jabez Hogg has called professional attention 
to an extremely ingenious instrument, termed the 
‘opthalmoscope,” by means of which the more obscure 
diseases of the eye are easily detected and diagnosed. 
This discovery will effectually aid the physician in 
distinguishing cerebralfrom those amaurotic affections, 
the effect of organic eh sin the delicate structure 
of the eye itself."—Dr. Forbes Winslow “* On Obseure 
Diseases of the Brain,” $c. 

London: Joun Cuvacnitt, New Burlington Street. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NDER A CLOUD. 


Freperick and James Greenwoop. 83 vols. 


HE BADDINGTON PEERAGE: 


Who won it, and Who wore it, By Grorex Au- 
eustvs SALA, 3 vols. post 8vo, (Just out, 


(AME LIFE. By Captain WRAXALL, 
1 vol. past 8vo. 10s, 6d (Just out, 
Cuartes J. Sxerr, 10, King William Street, 
Charing Cross. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S 
SCHOOL ATLASES, 


GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 


exhibiting the Actual and Comparative Extent of 
all the Countries in the World ; with their Present 
Political Divisions, A New and Enlarged Edi- 
tion. 25 Maps, including a Map of Palestine, and 
Enlarged Maps of Scotland, Ireland, and Switzer- 
land, Half-bound, 12s. 6d, 


Westminster 





By 





Il. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating, in a 
Series of Original Designs, the Elementary Facts 
of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, and Natural 
History. A New and Enlarged Edition. 20 Maps, 
including Coloured Geological Maps of Europe, 
and of the British Isles, Half-bound, 12s. 6d, 


Ill. 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, in 
Twenty Plates, Maps and Plans of all the impor- 
tant Countries and Localities referred to by Classi- 
eal Authors ; accompanied by a Pronouncing In- 
dex of Places. By T. Harvey, M.A,, Oxon. A 
New and Revised Edition. Halt- -bound, 12s. 6d. 


Iv. 

ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Hind, Esq, 
F.R.A.8., &c. With Notes and Descriptive Let- 
terpress to each Plate, embodying all Recent 
Discoveries in Astronomy, 18 Maps, Half-bound, 
12s. 6d. 

Vv. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL 
and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the Use 
of Junior Classes. A New and Cheaper Edition, 
20 Maps, including a Map of Canaan and Pales- 
tine. Half-bound, 5s. 


By the same Author, 


I. 
THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL 


PHENOMENA. A New and Enlarged Edition. 
Thirty-five large Plates and seven smaller ditto, 
printed in Colours, witha copious Index, Impe- 
rial folio, half- bound morocco, 12/° 12s. 


reduced from the 


I. 
THE PHYSICAL ATLAS, 


Imperial Folio, for the use of Colleges, Academies, 


and Families. Twenty-five 


Maps, Imperial 4to., 
half-bound morocco, 2/. 12s. 6d. 


WituiaM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


A. and C. BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS. 


Black’s School Atlas, a series of 40 Maps, 4to. 
10s 





Black’s Beginner's Atlas, 
oblong 12mo 8. 
Buchan’s Advanced Prose and Poetical Reader 3s. 
Buchan's Poetical Reader is 
Secrymgeour’s Class-Book of English Poetry. 
Ditto, ditto, in Two Parts, each 3. 
Sir Walter Scott’s History of Scotland, 2 vols. 10s, 
Sir Walter Scott’s History of France 4s, Od. 
Tytler’s History of Scotland ...........0000 3s. 
Tytler’s Modern History 
Tytler’s Ancient History . 
Kitto’s History of Palestine.......... 8s. 6d. 
Porteous’ Evidences of Christianity, by Boyd ls. 
Oswald's Etymological Dictionary . . 5s. 
Collection for Schools, from Sir Walter Scott’s 
Ms 0 0s cunkneaseansnincnnteneseecsses 3s. 
Li -— we ader of Jacobs and Classen, by Donald- 


a series of 27 Maps, 
¢ 


Ditto, "ditto, in Two Parts, Course I., ls. 9d. ; 
Course 

Schmitz’s Elementary Greek Grammar 
Pillan’s Classical Geography 
Gunn’s Rudiments of the Latin Language 
Demaus’s Class-Book of English Prose 
Ditto, ditto, in Two Parts 
Cc arson’ s Exercises in Attic Greek 
Carson’s Phedri Fabule cum Indice 
Veitch’s Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective 6s. 
Bennett’s Outlines of Physiology 

Edinburgh: Apam and Cuartes Biack ; 

London: Loxeman and Co, 


ag 


eeReree: 








” | increased: 1250 weekly ! 


| every house 


UARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, COX. is published THIS DAY. 


ConTENts :— 
1. The Lendon Poor, 
2. Joseph Scaliger. 
3. Workmen's Savings and Earnings. 
4. The Cape South A 
5. Mrs. Grote’s Memoir of Ary Scheffer. 
6. Stonehenge 
7. Darwin on Species, 
8. The Conservative Reaction. 
Joun Muraay, Albemarle Street. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, Vol. 1. 
Containing J Numbers from January to Jupe 


isi of Letterpress with 12 
ale sy *%"% Fidpaites am is, and a 
Chart, handsomely nd in Embors cloth. Price 


7s. 6d. 





‘ Surru, Exvper, and Co,, 65, Cornhill. 
THE FOUR GEORGES, BY W. M. 
THACKERAY. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, Nos. 
and 8 (for Jucy and Avavustr, 1860). Price One 
Shilling each, contain Nos, 1 and 2 of “ THE FOUR 
GEORGES,” ‘by W. M. Tuackeray. 
Smeru, Exper, and Co,, 65, Cornhill, 


~ GRECIAN HISTORY i + ia PLUTAROH'S 
Just published, in 1 vol. _ - Bra, — 44 Wood-cut 
Illustrations 
({RREK HISTORY "from THEMIS- 
¥ POCLES to ALEXANDER: in a Series at 
Lives from Plutarch. Revised and arranged b 


CLovan, sometime Fellow of Oriel College, ao 
London: Loneman, GREEN, LonoMan, and Ronanve, 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY. | 
TONEHENGE’S BRITISH RURAL 


SPORTS. A complete Encyclopedia of Sports, 
with 800 Hlustrations, post 8vo, half-bound, 10s. 64. 





| MAHEW ON DOGS, their Diseases and Treatment, 


illustrated by H. Weir, post 8vo. half-bound, 


| SCRUTATOR’S HORSE AND HOUNDS, illustrated 


by H. Weir, post 8vo. half-bound, 5s, 


CECIL AND YOUATT ON THE HORSE, with 
lllustrations, crown 8vo, half-bouad, 8s. 6d. 


THE PIG, by William Youatt, edlarged and rewrit- 
ten by 8, Sydney, with Original Illustrations, | vol. 
post 8vo. half-bound, 5s. 


STONEHENGE’S SHOT GUN AND 8PORTING 
ag a with Illustrations, post 8vo. half-bound, 
10s, 6d. 


RHAM’S DICTIONARY OF THE FARM, revised 
by W. and H, Raynbird, with Illustrations, crown 
8vo. half-bound, 5s, 

MECHI'S (Alderman) HOW TO FARM PROFIT- 
ABLY, with Illustrations, half-bound, 3s. 

DOYLE’S (Martin) DOMESTIC POULTRY, with 
Coloured Mlustrations, post 8vo. half-bound, Se. 

RAREY'S HORSE caume. New Edition, with 
Illustrations, feap. 8vo. half-bound, Qs. 6d, 


DELAMER’S KITCHEN and FLOWER GARDEN, 
with a Coloured Frontispiece, feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BRITISH TIMBER TREES, by John E. C. Blen- 
karn, with Practical Illustrations, post [8vo, half- 
bound, 5s. 

London: Rov TLEDGE, WaRnz, and Rovrieper, 
Farringdon Street. 

HE GUARDS MEMORIAL.— 
ARCH ZOOLOGICAL MEBTINGS, — THE 

BUILDER OF THIS DAY, price 4d., stamped, 5d. 

Cowrarns: Fine View of Group from the Guards’ Me- 

morial—Drawings <= Christepher Wren—Art and 

Vertu—Art-Union— British Archeological Association 

—Gloucester Cathedral—Flat Roofs—Kent Archwo- 

logical Society — Extramural Interment — Southern 

High-Level Sewer—Masters and Men—The pro 

Foreign-Office — Works in Ireland —S8cotland—The 

Wedgwood Memorial—South Kensington Museum— 

The Shilling Telegraphage—Church-building News— 

Stained Glass, &c. 

Office, 1, York Street, Covent Garden ; and all 
ooksellers. 


T° ADVERTISERS IN KENT. 

In regard to circulation, the CHATHAM NEWS 
AND NORTH KENT SPECTATOR, (conducted by 
Mr. Henry Foster, long connected with the London 
Spectator under the late Mr, Ruvrovs.,) has now be- 
come the first Kentish Paper, The South-Eastern 
Gazette, which still utters its fallacious stereotyped 
statement that it circulates “ nearly three times the 
number of any other Kentish paper,” only claims, in 
its last Almanack, a circulation of “nearly 4 
weekly,” while more than 4000 has become the regular 
issue of the NEWS. In three months, its circulation 
—the increase alone re nt- 
ing the circulation of many very respectable local 
journals. In the Towns of Chatham, Rochester, Strood, 
and Brompton, so far as can be ascertained, the 
NEWS now circulates ten times as many Copies as all 
the other local journals combined! while the country 
circulation constantly extends. 

The Subscribers to the NEWS include every class— 
Military, Naval, Official, and Civilian ; it enters nearly 
in the Towns, Advertisers can judge 
for themselves of the advantages likely to accrue to 





"| them by making their announcements in a journal 
| whose circulation in the special district, may be said 
| to be, without any exag, eration, universal. 


Advertisements should be sent not later than Thurs- 


day wus, 
CLAYTON and FOSTER. 
Army Printers, 
“ NEWS” Office, 58, High Street, Chatham. 

Two kinds of Military Ledgers, Order Books, Day 
Books, Squad Books, and upwards of 60 Military 
Forms, always in stock. 

The success of the NEWS nantes necessitated the 
erection of a Printing Machine, C. and F. areina 
position to execute all orders promptly, at very mo- 
derate prices. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE 
SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE.” 
Immediately, in 2 vols, post 8vo. 


THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Semi-Detached House.” 
: Ricarp pacers ow — Street. 
HE PARISH PASTOR. RicHARD 
Waarety, D.D., a ublin. 
— 'W. Panxer and Son, we Strand. 
y, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2 
PEECHES IN PARLI ‘AM ENT, 
and Miscellaneous Writings of the late Henry 
Drummownp, Esq. Edited by Lord Lovarne, M.P. 
London : Boswortn and Harrison, 215, Regent Street. 


~NEW VOLUME OF BUNSEN’S ANCIENT 
EGYPT 








Now ready, Vou. IV. = ori with Illustrations, price 


GYPT’S PLACE “TN UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY ; an Historical Investigation, in Five 
Books. ee Baron Bunsen, D.C.L. Translated by C. 
H. Esq., M.A. Vol. I. 288.; Vol. II. 30s. ; 
and Vol. Kies 25s. 
London: Loxemayn, Green, Loneman, and Roperrs. 


NEW WORK BY MR. ALFRED WILLS. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. with 12 Illustrations drawn 
on Stone anhart, from Sketches and Photo- 
ites. vb "Me. an and Mrs, Wills, and 2 Maps, price 
2s. 6d 


HE EAGLE’S NEST” in the VAL- 

LEY of SIXT; aSummer Home among the 

Alps; Together with some Excursions among the 

Great Glaciers. By Atrrep Wits, of the Middle 

Temple, Ley » esvicten-at-lew ; Author of Wander- 
ings a High Alps. 

London : whe § Green, Lonoman, and Roserts. 


JUST’S GERMAN READER FOR ENGLISH 
PUPILS. 








Just published, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
HE GERMAN READING-BOOK : 


Consisting of German Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, 
and Poetry, ey arranged for Beginners ; 
with a complete Vocabulary at the foot of the pages, 
and an Appendix of German Expletives. By Wo.r- 
Gane Hernaicu Just, German aster to the City 
Grammar School, and at the New College, Bristol. 
London : Loneman, Green, Loneman, and Roperts. 


Manners and Customs of the Israelites. 
In 12mo, price 4 


A. HANDBOOK "OF HEBREW AN- 





TIQUITIES ; or aCompanion to the Reading of | 


the Bible. For the Use of Schools and Young Per- 
sons. By the Rev. Henry Browne, M.A., Prebendary 
of Chichester. (Forming one of the Series of HAND- 
BOOKS edited by the Rev. T. K, Annoin, M.A.) 
Rivixetrons, Waterloo Place. 


In 12mo. price 5s. 6d. 
Tine FIRST ITALIAN BOOK, on 


the nage 3 of the Rev. T. K. Annowp’s First French 
y | Signor Prrreri, Professor of Italian, and 
— Turner, M.A., Head Master of the Roy al 
Institution School, Liverpool. 
RivineTons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the late Rev, T. K. 
Arnold, M.A. 
1, The FIRST FRENCH BOOK, on the 
seer. Henry’s First Latin Book.” Fourth "Edition, 


2. The FIRST GERMAN BOOK, upon 
the Same Plan, Fifth Edition. 5s. 6d. 


KEYS are published to the EXER- 
CISES in these Works. owe? 


a Works on English Grammar. 


in 12mo. GLISE e 4s. 6d. the Fifth Edition of 
AX. "ENG SH GRAMMAR for CLAS- 
SICAL SCHOOLS: being a Practical Introduc- 
tion to English Prose Composition, with Syntax and 
Exercises. By Tuomas Kercnrver Arnowp, M.A., 
late Rector of Lyndon, and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 





Rivrxerons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had by the same Author, 
1, HENRY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR ; 


a Mannal for Beginners. 33. 6d 


2. SPELLING turned ETYMOLOGY. 
2s. 6d. THE PUPIL’S BOOK. 1s. 3d. 


3. LATIN via ENGLISH; a Second 
Part of “ Spelling turned Etymology.” 4s. 6d. 


Arnold's First German Book—Fifth Edition. 
In 12mo., price 5s. 6d, 
TRE FIRST GERMAN BOOK; on the 


plan of “ Henry’ 8 First Latin Book, and the 
“First French Book.” By the Rev. Tuomas KEr- 
cuEveER ArNoLp, M.A. Late Rector of Lyndon, and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and 
J. W. Frapersporrr, Phil. Dr. of the Taylor Insti- 
tute, Oxford. 
Rrvixeroxs, Waterloo Place, 


*," A KEY to the Exercises may be 


had.” Price 2s. 6d. 
Also, by the Same Editors, 
1, A READING COMPANION to the 
sone GERMAN BOOK, containing Extracts from 
the best Authors, with Vocabulary and Explanatory 
Notes, Second Edition. 4s, 





2. THE SECOND GERMAN BOOK: 
containing a Syntax and Etymological Vocabulary 
with copious Reading Lessons and Exercises. 6s, 


38. HANDBOOK OF GERMAN i 
CABULARY. 4s. 











Arnold’s Introduction to the Study of 
agri 
ice 7s. 6d., the Second Edition of 
FIRST HEBREW BOOK ; 
m=. on Ollendorff’s Plan, for Self-Tuition ; 
containing an Accidence, with V ocabularies and Exer- 
cises; the latter printed for the most part both in 
Hebrew and English characters. By the Rev. THomas 
Kercuever Arnotp, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, 
and Fellow of —— College, Cambridge. 
Rivincrons, aterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, 
1, A KEY to the EXERCISES. 
3s. 6d. 
2, THE SECOND HEBREW BOOK; 


containing the BOOK of GENESIS in Hebrew, ' mith 
Syntax, Vocabulary, and Gr tical C 
98. 


<H Et” 








Arnold’s Introduction to French. 
HE FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on the 
Plan of “* Henry’s First Latin Book.” By Tuomas 
Kencnever Arnoip, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fourth 
Edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

**Mr. Arnold has succeeded in preparing a work 
admirably adapted to meet the wants of English stu- 
dents, far superior as a school-book to any other intro- 
duction, even from the pen ofa native writer. The 
sound principles of imitation and repetition, which 
have secured for the anthor a reputation widely ex- 
tended and well deserved, are here happily exemplified. 
His account of the differences of idiom is very satis- 
factory and complete. Whoever thoroughly masters 
this work will rarely want anything further on the 
subject.”—Athenewum. 


A KEY te the EXERCISES, by M. 


Devitie. 238. 6d. 


ARNOLD’ F HANDBOOK of FRENCH 
VOCABULARY. 4s. 6d. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo Place. 


Fraser’s Walkingame’s Arithmetic and Key. 
Modernised and improved, price 2s. cloth, 

\ JALKINGAME’S TUTOR’S ASSIST- 

ANT ; being a Compendium of Arithmetic and 
a Complete ‘Question Book. Containing the new 
Tables of Weights and Measures, with Rules and 
Examples for comparing the New Measures with the 
Old. To which is added an Appendix on Repeating 
and Circulating Decimals, with their Application. By 
Joun Fraser, Accountant, &c. 

Also, by the same, 


A KEY to WALKINGAME’S TUTOR’S 
ASSISTANT, modernised and improved, containing 
Solutions of ail the Exercises, &c, 12mo. price 3s. cloth. 

Longman and Co. ; Hamilton aud Co.; Simpkin and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co.; J. and F. H. Rivington ; 
Capes and Co, ; Houlston and Co,; C. H. Law; E 
P. Williams ; Hall and Co,; and Kent and Co, 

Corrected, Amended, and Enlarged for the 
English Student. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. poy cemented and revised, 
ce 24s. ch 


ee COMPL E TE “DIC TIONARY 





of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: 
adapted to the English Student. With great Addi- 
tions and Improvements, by C. A. Femixc, German 
Master at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
and the City of London School ; Dr. A. Hemany, Pro- 
fessor of German at the London University College ; 
and Joun Oxenrorp, Esq. 

Also, just published, New and Cuearer Eprrioy. 


An ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for 
Younger Students, Travellers, &c. By Joun Oxen- 
rorp and C, A. Femrinc. Royal 18mo. price 7s. 6d. 
strongly bound. 

London: Wuarrraker and Co., 
D. Nvrr. 


The Author's Editions. 

LLENDORFI’S METHOD of LEARN- 

ING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LAN- 
GUAGE in Six Months. 

1, ADAPTED to the GERMAN, 
Written expressly for the English Student. By Dr. 
H. G. Ottenporrr. In Two Parts. Part I. Eighth 
Edition, price 12s. 8vo. cloth. Part II. Fourth Edi- 
tion, price 12s. 8vo. cloth. The Parts sold separately. 

*,* Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorff’s method 
adapted to the German, containing a new system of 
facilitating the study of ‘the Gérman De clensions, and 
Rules on the Gender of Substantives. New Edition, 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH, Writ- 
ten expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. 
OvteNpDorFF. 8vo. Eighth Edition, containing a 
Treatise on the Gender of French Substantiv es, and an 
additional Treatise on the French Verbs. Price 12s. 


cloth. 
3. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN, Wri- 


ten expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. 
OLLENDORFF. 8vo. Fourth Edition, price I2s. cloth. 


4. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. 
Written expressly for the English Student by Dr. H. 
G. O_ienporrr. 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 


KEYS to the SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, and GERMAN, SY STEMS, prepared by 
the Author. Price 7s. eac h, cloth lettered. 

It is necessary for those ‘who desire to avail them- 
selves of the present method to notice, that these are 
the only English Editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, 
and he deems a any other totally inadequate for the pur- 
pose of E oe instruction, and for the elucidation of 
the method so strongly recommended by Captain Basil 
Hall, and other eminent writers. They should be 
ordered with the publisher's name, and, to prevent 
errors, every copy has its number and the author's 
signature. 

The above works are copyright. 

ndon: Wurrraker and Co. and Dutav and Co.: 
and to be had of any Bookseller. 


Dvucav and Co., and 








a 
The Most Popular School Histories, 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &e, 
HITTAKER’S IMPROVED Pix. 


NOCk’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. New 
and revised Edition, 12mo. price 6s. strongly bound jn 


roan, 
WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED Pix. 
NOCK’S HISTORY of ROME. New Edition, i2mo, 


price 5s. 6d. strongly bound in roan. 


WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PIy. 
NOCK’S HISTORY of GREECE. New Edition, 
12mo. price 5s. 6d. strongly bound in roan. 

No editions of these works are genuine except they 
have the name of the publishers, Whittaker and Co, 
on the title page. 

London: Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 


R. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL 
AND CLASSICAL WORKS. 

HiIST@RY OF ENGLAND. 2 vols. l2mo. New 4,4, 

SE. cadccnsesosancceusesenneveniad M0 
The volumes are sold separately, 7s, each. 
HISTORY OF GREECE. l2mo. New Edition, 

CBOE . cc ccccncsccccccgvccceseresesccccseeess 66 

HISTORY OF ROME. 12mo. New Edit. cloth., 6§ 

QUESTIONS ON THE HISTORIES, 12mo, each 1 9 





HISTORY OF INDIA. 8vo. cloth............ 80 
HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 12mo. 
Second Edition, cloth ..........cccssecsecces 66 
MYTHOL OGY OF ANCIENT GREEC E AND 
ALY. 8vo. New Edition, cloth........... 126 
THE MYTHOLOGY ABRIDGED. 18mo. New 
Edition, bound, .........eeeecsceceeeeeeeetees 40 
OVID’S FASTI. With Notes and Introduction, 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth .............+.00+6 66 


THE CATALINA AND JUGURTHA OF SAL- 


LUS1, with Notes and Excursus. Post 8vo. 
BRIE c.ccadvcoeesadcenetanqeaqeeesteesssnssen 66 
TALES AND POPULAR FICTIONS. Wood 
-cuts, feap. Svo. cloth .......0..eceeeeeeenes 66 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
12mo. New Edition, bound ..... peesnsekansen 50 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF GREECE. 
18mo. New Edition, bound ..............+.+.+ 36 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ROME. 18mo. 
New Edition, bound .......0...ssecsesessees 36 


These works are used at the chief public schools, and 
by the tutors at the Universities, and are admirably 
adapted for private and self-instruction. 

London: Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 


Now ready, New Edition, \2mo. price 7s. 6d. roan, 


R, SPIERS’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY 

of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; 
containing a considerable number of words not to be 
found in other dictionaries, and giving—1. The words 
in general use, comprising those of the present time— 

The compound of words—3. The various accepta- 
‘iene of the words in their logical order separated by 
numbers--4. The most familiar idioms—5. The irre- 
gularities of the pronunciation; followed by an 
abridged vocabulary of mythological and geographical 
names, and those of persons. 

A work specially adapted to the use of schools. 

DR. SPIERS’S GENERAL DICTIONARIES 
(New Edition)—the English-French, containing 712 
pages; French-English, 615 pages, royal 8vo. treble 
columns, sold separately, price 10s. 6d, each vol. in 
cloth. This work is adopted by the University of 
France for the use of French colleges. 

London: Warrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


THE N EW NOVELS. 
Now ND. DAY. all the By the’ 


NIGHT AN By the Hon. ¢. 


Sruarr Savite. 3 vols. 
2 vols. 


HIGH CHURCH. = 
** A work of power and ability. There is originality 
in the plot, vigour in the style, and interest in the 
characters.” —Sun. 
BOND AND FREE. By the Author 
of ** Caste.” 3 vols. 
** A very good novel, capitally written.” —Chroniele. 
THE ROAD TO HONOUR. 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 
Hurst and Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





DEDIC. 1TED To HER MAJESTY. 
Now readg, a royal 8vo. with 83 Illustrations, and 
Map, 2/. 2s. elegantly bound, 


TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF 
the AMOOR, and the RUSSIAN ACQUISITIONS 
on the Confines of INDIA and CHINA ; with Ad- 
ventures among the Mountain Kirghis, and the 
Manjours, Manyargs, Toungouz, ‘Touzenitz, Goldi, 
and Gelyaks. By T. W. Arxtnsoy, F.R.G.S. 
F.G.S. Author of “ Oriental and Western Siberia.” 
“s noble work. The entire volume is admirable for 

its spirit, eee tone, and the mass of fres) 

materials by which this really new world is made a 

cessible to us. Mr. Atkinson takes rank with ti- 

most daring of explorers, and, as a writer, is scarce! 
to be surpassed for the lucidity, picturesqueness, a? - 
power with which he portrays the scenes throug? 
which he has travelled, or the perils and pleasures 
which encountered him on the way.”—Athenwum. 
Also, now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 30s. 


A RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF 
MEER ALI MOORAD, with WILD ae IN 
THE VALLEY OF THE INDUS, By Capt 
Lanoxey, late Madras Cavalry. 

Hurst hesaea Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 








—————= 

London: Printed by Josern Crayton, of 265, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer,at the office of Josern CLat- 
Tox, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, 
in the City of London; and published by the aforesaid 
Jouxrm Carron, at 1, Wellington Street, in the Precinct 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.- 
Sarvapar, lith Avorsr, 1860. 
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